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REMARKS ON THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. ' 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 
WNYCHO BRAHE, the Danish philosopher, by a train of well 
conducted observations, discovered the true system of the 
world. Thesunhe placed in the centre; and the planets, 
accompanied by their moons, he sent round this common cen- 
tre,allinrapid motion. This arrangement we know to be just. 
Our philosopher knew it too: and, but for an amiable weak~ 
hess, would not have rejected a conclusion, founded on 
principles so clear and satisfactory. He perceived however, 
or thought he perceived, that his inquiries conducted him » 
to results, incompatible with the decisions of Scripture ; and 
with the best intentions imaginable, though in direct opposition 
to the evidence of his senses, he again brought back the earth 
to the centre, and bid the luminary of day, amidst a croud of 
planets, moons, and comets, wheel round, with desperate ve- 
cone, once in every twenty-four hours. 

Father Scheiner, one of Galileo’s contemporaries, had dis- 
covered the spots in the sun: he imagined that he was the 
only person who had remarked this curious phenomenon ; 
and lost no time in making the communication to the provin- 
cial of his order. “Do not expose yourself (answered the 
provincial), by prepagating such absurdities: I have looked 

_.over my Aristotle several times, and he says nothing about spots 
in the sun.” 

Mr. Malthus, a writer of deserved celebrity, expresses infi- 
nite concern, in his work on population, lest any of his con- 
clusions should be thought, in any measure, to detract from the 
moral goodness of the Deity. He proves, in a manner which 
admits of no reply, that the mu tiplication of our species is 
such, that, checks and controls being removed, no cultivation 
of the ground can yield an adequate supply of food; and that 
millions of the human race are, on this account, constantly pe- 
rishing either directly or circuitously. The cguciusion appears 
to shock even the writer himself; and he takes the trouble to 

_suggest a variety of expedients, which, if attended to, would, 
he thinks, correct or diminish the evil. 

‘The two Bélshams, geutiemen well knownin the republic of 
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of letters, have written much, and for the most part writteft 
with great force and penetration, on the doctrine of necessity. 
They are both, however, abundantly alarmed, Mr. Thomas 
Belsham in particular, lest their opponents should succeed in 
making outa tolerable case against them ; and in persuading 
the world, that the doctrine which they teach has the remo- 
test tendency to weaken the foundations of moral order, or to 
shake our belief in a day of future responstbility. . 

Now, from the preceding facts and observations, the conclue 
sion which I wish the reader to make, is this :—Tbat the dis- 
covery of Truth, is one thing ; and that the consideration of its 
seeming tendency and bearings, is another : and that the phi- 
losopher, who. suffers either his own prejudices or those of 
others, to distract and embarrass the train of his speculations, 
is not in the way to add materially to the intellectual riches of 
mankind. At the same time, I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I by no means condemn the judicious application of art, 
in the propagation of truth. Some degree of tenderness and 
delicacy towards established opinions, is indispensable. The 
ground must be broken up, before we scatter the seed. The 

atient must be prepared, if we would inoculate success- 
fully. All I wish to do, is, to draw the line of'demarcation, and 
carefully to separate the rules of enlightened inquiry, from 
those methods and expedients which a man, conversant with the 
world, will frequently resort to, in order to procure for his 
- opinions a friendly reception from the multitude. 

When, indeed, by a chain of reasonings, we are led to a con- 
clusion manifestly untrue, we may pronounce, with the ut- 
most certainty, that the premises are unsound, or the reason- 
ing illogical. A philosopher, for example, gravely assures 
me, that matter bas no real existence; that the bread which 
T eat, and the water which I drink, as well as the ground 
on which I tread, are in reality mere illusions of fancy, 
or creations of the mind—and talks of positions and de- 
monstrations; } smile at his eagerness, and only beg that he 
will re-consider the affair. The case is materially altered, 
when we oppose actual and well-observed phenomena, not to 
facts grounded on the testimony of our senses,and the constitu- 
tion of our nature, but tocertain opinions and _prepossessions, 
resting on the authority of some ancient author, or on some 
hasty conclusion of our own. ‘To illustrate this observation, 
picture to yourself a man who entertains, as he imagines, the 
most exalted, and at the same time, the mostjust, views of the 
Deity. The Supreme Being (he says to himself) is infinitely 
benevolent; but it is inconsistent with infinite benevolence to 
ordain, that the destruction of one animal should be essential 
to the preservation of another.”—He walks into his garden ; 
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and accidentally casting his eye upon the wall, he descries a 
formidable spider, spreading his toils, and preparing the instru- 
ments of death. In a momenta heedless fly is entangled in 
the web —the fell tyrant rushes on his prey, and murdering 
the defenceless victim revels in his blood !—Horrible cruelty ! 
exclaims our spectator—the Supreme Being cannot be the cre- 
ator of spiders.x—An eagle, stooping from the brow of yonder 
rock, pounces ona poor /amb, and carries him away to his 
nest.—Shocking ! (cries our friend again) Shocking! the Su- 
preme Being cannot be the creator of eagles. And yet the 
truth is, that the Supreme Being is after all, the creator of ea- 
gles; yes, and of spiders too: and the difficulty (if any diffi- 
culty exists) should be attributed, not to the maker of the world, 
but to this compassionate moralist himself; who, instead of 
learning the true character of the Deity, as he ought to have 
done, from the contemplation of his works, has drawn his notions 
of the Creator from some fordidden and unwarrantable source. 

1 donot say that the Deity is not infinitely benevolent, 
though perhaps in a manner incomprehensible by us ; 1 assert 
only that it is always unsafe and unphilosophical, to refuse 
the admission of facts, because those facts may chance to clash 
with some of our pre-conceived notions ofthe moral or natu- 
ral perfections of God. 
__ The great doctrines of necessity, free-will, matter, and spi+ 

rit, are usually discussed in a manner which really admits of 
no apology : every rule ofjust reasoning is violated: our pre- 
judices are consulted; final causes are appealed to ; and the 
supposed arrangements of another world are pressed into the 
service, aud made to contradict the phenomena of the present. 

It is fortunate for us, who live in these modern times, that 
dialectics have of late years received considerable improve- 
ments. The department of metaphysics, in particular, promises 
for the future to make some compensation for the miserable uses 
to which it was applied by our predecessors. Heretofore, 
that term was made to signify any thing, except what is clear 
and definite. Itis now, by our best writers, limitedto the 
consideration of Mind ; and is conversant only with facts, ca- 
pable of proof by direct experiment. The most judicious phi- 
losophers of the present age very properly decline the inves- 
tigation of final and eflicient causes, as altogether vain and 
unprofitable: nor are they in any degree solicitous to discover 
whether the thinking principle is material or otherwise. 

The intimate nature of the soul is covered by impenetrable 
‘obscurity ; but so is the intimate nature of every thing else : 
the mode of investigation is precisely the same, in all cases whatso- 
ever ; it is with-facts alone that we have to do; nothing with 
the primary or hidden qualities. . 


‘ 
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In the hope, Mr. Editor, that these unconnnected and irre- 


gular observations may promote the interest of GENERAL’ 


TRUTH, I remain, Sir, your’s, &c, 


Oct. 16, 1812. ZETA 


SLIPLFIL EPIL GILLIE IIIT IE 


REMARKS ON MR. MABERLY’S ATTACK UPON GATHOLIG 


’ EMANCIPATION. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
‘ SIR, ‘ 
QOME violent and inflammatory handbills having been recent- 
ly circulated in the town of Royston and its neighbourhood, 
by an evangelical clergyman of the church of England, for 
the avowed purpose of prejudicing the minds of the people 
against the Roman Catholics, and against Catholic emancipa- 
tion, I have extracted a few passages from one of them, 
and shall feel myself obliged by your giving them a place 


_in your very useful and valuable Magazine. 


I think you will perceive that my object in requesting this is 
not altogether selfish. Wien thereis any thing good tobe learnt, 
I am always anxious my neighbours should partake with me. 
T’o be serious—however, [am decidedly ofopinion that the more 
publicity is givento such a fanatical engine of persecution 
as I am about to unfold, the better able we shall be to expose 
the author to ridicule, and toshew the fallacy of his state- 
mrent. 

To proceed—this priest in holy orders, begins one of these 
truly pious compositions with the following Christian-like title 
—“ the lion about to be let loose.”’. Yes, gentle reader, this Rev. 
Genileman, who not only pretends to bea follower of Christ, 
but wishes to persuade his flock that he has been moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon him the cure ofsouls, declares, 


épso facio, that there is no difference whatever between the | 


nature and disposition of a Roman Catholic, and that ofa saz 
vage ferocious lion. This isimitating his divine master witha 
vengeance !!! 

Permit me to say, if sentiments like these are characteristic 
of piety, may they ever keep ata becoming distance from me! 
That your readers, however, may perceive tbat my object is 
not to mislead or misrepresent, | will give them the pious 
man’s own words upon the subject. He begins thus.— 

‘“« There are some lions confined in the world—there are some confin- 


ed in this kingdom; they have been confined many years, and therefore 
Wave not been able to act agrecably to theit savage disposition. Res 


_ member, in spite of all that can be said, the nature of a lion can never 


be changed, and that, therefore, if our lions are let loose, they will be 
for devouring and destroying us.” And after a deal more in the same 
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strain, he concludes thus:——“‘ Only take my word for it, if ever Catholic 
Emancipation take place, you will find that Roman Catholics are worse 
than ae and more to be dreaded. If you wish to see this for your- 
selves, aud cannot wait till | set it before. you-—read Fox's Acts and Mo- 
numents, Bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation, and the Life of 
Luther, in Milner’s History. of the Church of Christ. 
lam, &c. 
Freperick Hrersert Maperty, M. A. 

A Clergyman of the Church of England,” 

Wonguton, near Carton, Cambridgeshire, 
ist July, 1812. 

Thave only thought it necessary to trouble your readers 
with a few extracts, being perfectly satisfied they will see the 
object the author has i in view, viz. a determination to support 
« Anexceilent establishment” at the expence of falsehood, bi- 
goiry, intolerance, and persecution. .To love them that hate you, 
to pray for those who despitefully use you and persecute you— 
these, [ say, are virtues, which seem not to belong to this 
Rev. Gentleman’s creed. In a word, he is for denying to his 
fellow countrymen (the Roman Catholics) those priviliges 
which I conceive they are most justly intitled to, and which I 
most sincerely hope will ere long be granted to them, in spite 
of all the sophistry, which their most malignant and invete- 
rate eriemies can produce. 


Royston, Oct. 4, 1812. - W. OH: A. 
SEIGLELIILIS ILI ISO 


A REVIEW OF THE MORALITY CONTAINED IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. | 


'£¢The system of morality to be gathered out of the writings of ancient 
gages, falls very short of that delivered in the gospel.” —Swift. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


SiR, 
S itis one of the declared objects of your Magazine to 
promulgate the truths of Christianity, and to bold up their 
waried beauties to the public view, | presume you will not 
consider as entirely useless an attempt to collect the scattered 
morality of the New Testament into a smaller focus; and, by a 
concentration of its excellence, to give it an increased capa- 
bility of action on the human mind. 

But before Tenter on the subject, permit me, Mr. Editor, 
for perspicuity’s sake, to state the precise meaning which I 
shall attach to the word morality throughout the obser vations 
that may ensue. By morality I mean all those duties that are 
incumbent on man as a human being, independent of his no- 


‘tions respecting Deity. ‘Thus it will appear that morality 


arises out of the fitness of things, and that whether a man be 


an Atheist or a Deist, whether he believe in one God or in one 


4 
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thousand, the duties of morality have an equal claim to his 
attention in every stage of life. : 
tis somewhat surprising, that notwithstanding it canbe 
proved, even to mathematical demonstration, that an uniform 
practice of morality is the only sure road to honour and hap- 
piness, yet how comparatively few is the number that ever 
appropriate one single moment to the consideration of their 
duty ; and among the few who do this, how rarely da we find 
ene that bas resolution enough to practise it! How! it may 
sell be asked, how is it that in this instance men do so grossly 
play the fool with themselves? How is it that they are se 
blind to their true interests? Perhaps the cause may be thus 
defined—it so happens that the animal appetites of man are 
born with him, but his mind remains to be acquired. No 
sooner 'is he called into existence, tham the former begin their — 
task of encircling him within the fetters of habit, and ere the 
mind has acquired strength and sagacity sufficient to controul 
these promoters of slavery, so firmly have they fixed it within: 
their iron grasp, that not all the demonstrations of Huclid, nor 
all the reasonings of Locke, would ever give it energy enough 
to burst its bands. Hear this, ye parents, who indolently neg- 
leet to improve the understandings of your children, and say 
on whem the miseries of their ignorance ought equitably to™ 
fall. If you would save them, and retrieve yourselves, listen 
to the important truths of the Christian religion, and let the 
morality of the New Testanient sink deep into:_your minds:— 

1. “ Do unto others as in like circumstances you would think 
others ought to do to you.”’-—JVatt. wil. £2. 

Yocompose a criterion for human action more universally 
applicable than this, is what [ should conceive to be beyond 
all the powers oflanguage. Every man is more or less under 
theinfiuence of his feelings, and these feelings are continually 
interfering with his judgment, and leading it from the right 
Tine of rectitude. There are some men who contend that our 
feelings ought to be the criterion of our judgment ; and | knew 
a man,a pious man, who, when he could not substantiate his . 
decisions by fair and equitable reasoning, would resort to this — 
favourite and incontrovertible bypothesis—“ I know my own 
feelings.” Happily, however, he saw on his death bed the fal- 
lacy of this doctrine, and gave his warmest thanks to his friend 
who had for years uniformly opposed it. What are our feel» 
ings? they are nothing but our desires and aversions; and 
what has desire or aversion to do with justice? When we form 
in our mind- a deterinination, it should be our object to forma 
right one, to give a just judgment; but how can we do this if 
we permit any thing to interfere in the decision which has 
nothing to do with justice? and that our feelings have nothing ~ 


» 
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to do with it may clearly be shewn. If, for instance, we are 
deliberating on the propriety of relieving a fellow-éreature, 
or of reproving the failings of a friend, will our desire to do the 
one justify the action ? or will our aversion to the other bea 
sufficient reason for refraining to act? Surely not. Justice is 
not determined by human wishes, but,by the eternal fitness of 
things; nor is the conduct ofthe wise man regulated by animal 
caprice but by that whichcontributes tathe general good. - 

Seeing then that it becomes an imperious duty, when we sit 
in judgment on our actions, to put aside all feelings and inclina- 
tions, it behoves a man to place himself in those circumstances 
that will be most favourable thereto. And here the beauty of 
our moral precept fully displays itself: its author was well ac- 
quainted with the powers of the human mind, and in their 
exercise he knew the dangers to which they were exposed; he 
knew how Jiable they were to receive a bias from habit or 
inclination, even when guided by a watchful controul—he 
' knew also the power of self-love, whose influence enters so 
minutely into all the ramifications of mind, that as our actions 
are contaminated by feeling, so our feelings are contaminated 
by the love of self. This self-is like a parsimonious tradesman, 
who will rise up in open clamour if he have not_his full due, 
but who will modestly take as much more as he can get. So 
_ the love of self heing too contracted to recognize the principle 
that the good of one consists in the good of the whole, enters 
into all our deliberations on the conduct to be pursued towards 
our neighbours, and softly persuades us to do as little for 
others and as much for ourselves aswe can. ‘This influence 
itis that misguides our judgments, and leads us sometimes 
todo too little and sometimes too much. 

Jesus, acquainted with this deceptive faculty of the mind, 
wisely advises when we would resolve how we should act to-' 
“wards others, to place ourselves in their situations, and them in 
ours, and ask how ought we to expect them to act towards 

us? Self will soon make out its claim to every thing that is due 
- from justice and generosity, and will spare no pains in proving 
its title by sound argument; and when it has so done, then is 
the time to dismiss it, with this salutary remark—** Go, thou, 
and do to thy neighbour what thou hast clearly proved he 
ought, in like circumstances, to do to thee.” 

If men would thus regulate their conduct, we should not 
haye so much strife and acrimony in the world as we now 
have. Would he who is angry with his neighbour like that 
his neiglibour should be angry with him? Would he who op- 
presses others like. to be oppressed? Would he who lords it ~ 
over his fellow man like to be tyrannized over himself? Would 
he who acts with indifference towards his friend like that hig 
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friend should be indifferent to him? Would he who givés # 
refusal to oblige like to receive one? In short, would he whe 
acts wrongly to others like that others should act wrongly to- 
wards him? If not, let the spirit of the precept in question be 
attended to, and then there would. be no longer contentions 
about who should have the most, or who should have the least ; 
or if there were, it would not be who should have these things, 
but who should give them up.- If men quarrelled, then it 
would be to know who should.do. the most good, who should 
be the most generous, the most obliging, the most ready to 
sacrifice his own ease for the happiness of others; for there 
is no species of excellence that we’ would not wish others to 
practise towards ourselves—thus our enemy would be made 
our friend: and that love of self, which now uniformly leads 
us into errors in proportion ‘as we give way to its influence, 
would, by changing its position, be made a most excellent 
guide to that which is right. How admirable, then; is that 
precept of morality, that will teach us to turn an evil to so great 
a good! it isa precept founded in reason and nature; a pre- 
cept that, if generally acted upon, is alone calculated to re 
form:the nianuers of society, and spread virtue and benevo- 
lence throughout the world. fing 

2. “ Love your enemies, bless them who curse you, do good 
to them who hate you,” &c.— Matt. v. 44. 

It was a maxiin with the ancients to hate their enemies, and 
revenge the injuries sustained. It is a grievous thing, indeed, 
to have enemies; but will our hatred make them the less’ so? 
If it be a laudable object to endeavour to remove the enmit 
of our foes, and transform them into friends, surely hatred can- 
not be the means of doing this; if it be not, then of what use is 
hatred? what good will it do either to me or to my enemy? 


If it will do no good, then why should it be cherished? But it | 


stops not here: itis not merely productive of no good, it is the 


author of much injury; for he who suffers hatred to rankle im. 


his bosom, willscon find it accompanied by malice; and when 
hatred and malice take up their abode in a man’s mind, they 
make a woeful devastation among the delicate virtues of be- 
nevolence, tenderness, and love: Hatred, therefore, is a dire- 
ful enemy to the disposition; and he who cherishes it. blindly, 
fosters a much greater enemy than the one he hates—so also 
with revenge, which is nothing but the exercise of offended 
pride. If I sustain an injury which I cannot avoid, it is my 
business to bear it with fortitude and resignation, and make it 
as light as Tcan: but revenge will not teach me to do this; 
ou the contrary, by pondering over my misfortune, it will soon 


magnify it to an extent far beyond what is real—for the re-, 


vengeful disposition always over-rates the injury received. 


{ 
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Thus the imaginary evil that I shall have to bear will be 


greater than the real one, and instead of lessening the latter, 


it will double its weight—nor is this the whole of its ill effect ; 
for the mind of a revengeful man is always in astate of painful 
fermentation, anda “ perturbed spirit” of this nature is so great 


- an enemy to the milder virtues, that it will soon corrode and de- 


stroy them. What then shall we say of this maxim of the anci- 
ents, that passion, not reason, was its origin; and being founded 
in passion, it wars against every principle of justice andequity 2 
Examine now the moral tendency of our second precept, “ Love 


your enemies,” &c. or rather bear a good will towards your 


enemies; for the the term “ love” is frequently used to ex- 
press kindaess, good will, or friendship. Now ifa man havea 
good will towards his enemy, he will never designedly injure . 
him ; but if an opportunity present. he will do him good, and 
if it be his wish to destroy that enmity, what way so proper as 
to’return good for evil? To overwhelm him with civility and 


-kindness—to shew him that love can triumph over hatred, and 


make: his malevolence blush for shame ! How noble, how ad- 
mirable does the exercise of this principle appear, even in a 
wild Peruvian, who, when his uplifted arm declared the 
pomen sn it held over the life of his implacable enemy, he 

ade him feel the keenness of a Peruvian’s vengeance, and let 


_ the dagger fall at his feet! This is godlike, for it is the con- 


duct which heaven pursues towards man—he makes his sun 
to shine on the just, and on the unjust, and gives food and 
raiment to him who receives it with an oath of blasphemy. 
Reader, if thou canst admire the moral tendency of this pre- 
cept, let not thy disposition be ruffled or thy virtues con- 
taminated by hatred, malice, or revenge; but love thy enemies, 
serve them who would injure thee, and do good to them whe 
hate thee. ‘ 

Oct. 12, 1812, TIMOTHEUS. 


CLEP ELIS STIV IT IID 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, CONTAINING OBSERVATIONS ON 
. MORALS AND MANNERS. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
g1R, 
WING to the occurrence of those unforeseen events in- 
cident to humanity, the promised “* Advice” has not been 
so closely followed up as the writer originally designed; how- 
ever, adapting the well-known maxim, “ Better late than 
never,” I now sit down to redeem the pledge given in your 
last volume, of offering some remarks upon the manners, and 
what is called deportment of young men. 
VOL. Il. staat” 3 
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The readers of the former essays will remember, that gene- 


ral arguments, in support of the invaluable advantages result- 


ing from. virtuous impressions upon the youthful mind, were 
laid before them, and the consequences of vice and virtue upon 
‘the human character were attempted to be exhibited in peculiar 
instatices derived’from actual knowledge. As these papers are 
principally intended for the use of those young men that possess 
the distinguished advantage of forming a part of your society, 
it is at least presumed that they know what the principles of 


virtue are; and should the arguments here advanced be suc- | 


cessful in obtaining an influence on their minds, the writer ar- 
dently hopes that more active and determined exertions in this 
greatest of all causes will be the effect. ‘To those readers that 
are not in the situation of the youths alluded to, and are con- 
vinced of the duty and advantages of beginning the thorny 
path of life in a way that will eventually ‘lead to’ happiness, 
but who are, as it were, ma wilderness, without knowing 
where to direct their steps in order to arrive at the wished- 
for. point, I would recommend, at their commencemént, a 
careful and scrupulous examination of the New Testament, 
with one determined object in view; and let that, in the first 
place, be an endeavour to discover a principle which shall 
‘serve as the foundation, and likewise furnish a stimulus for 
their ‘raising a superstructure, that, when completed, will 
prove an inward satisfaction of mind to themselves, and create 
the admiration of all those around them. Such, ] am fully sa- 
tisfied, is the important revelation the Deity has“ kindly made 
to man of another stage of existence, in which act shall be 
rewarded or punished according to their actions in the present 
life. \ x 

After examining the evidences upon which this most im- 
portant fact rests, and satisfying their minds of its truth, the 
next step advisable to be taken, in connection with the pre- 
ceding, is a close examination of those superior moral prin- 
ciples, so well suited to the constitution and circumstances of 
man, with which the teaching of Jesus and writings of the. 
Apostles, abound, displaying, in numerous instances, a capaci- 
ousness of mind, and acorrect knowledge of human nature, 
truly extraordinary. 
. A character enjoying these advantages, and possessing a- 
mind feclingly alive to their importance, the next step should 
bean union with the Christian Chureh, which combines within 
itself so many and such varied advantages, as. reflects the 
highest honour upon its framer, for giving man an institation 
so perfect in all its parts, as to call forth every feeling of the 
heart, and every exertion of the mind. It will be said, all do 
not possess the advantage; I feel the force of this objection, and 
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sincerely lament its truth. But I well know that there are 
many who do enjoy it—to them J would say, first qualify 
yourselves, then embrace the opportunity, and you will be in 
the high road to true happiness both here and hereafter. 

When we have gone this length in the pursuit of virtue, 
there are numerous other things of minor yet of no mean con- 
sequence, and are indisputably necessary to that character who 
aims at eminence, and desires to be as perfect as his nature is 
capable of (which, by the way, is no small degree). The opi- 
nion of the world, with the great part of mankind, is the secret 
spring from which all their actions emanate ; with others, it is 
treated contemptuously, and most ridiculously set at nought s 
be it our aim to avoid the folly of both extremes, as they are 
equally dangerous—the judgmeut which the world forms of 
our characters will be highly valued by men of the strictest 
virtue. It appears to be the very consummation of weakness, 
to pay noattention to what is said of us by other men—beings 
of the same species with ourselyes—connected with us by the 
strongest ties—and linked together in one grand chain by the 
great author ofthe universe. The purity of our principles is of 
small import, unless they are active/y exerted in all the concerns 
of life. - ; \' 

My young friends, it is not merely necessary that we should — 
possess the pure principles of virtue, but likewise the manner 
of exercising them is a point of very considerable conse- 
quence, in order that they may produce all the benefit they 
are entitled to upon society. It isnot sufficient that we should be 
merely just in our dealings, but that likewise our justice should 
be combined witha pleasing, agreeable, and polite manner of 
address, so that the superiority of our principles may have the 
advantage of their own innate excellence, joined to a prepose 
sessing behaviour in their professors, which all mankind ad- 
mire, though few practise it from right motives. What can be 
a greater disadvantage, or more disgusting, than to see a man 
possessed of enlightened ideas, whose general conduct, partie 
cularly to those whom he considers inferior to himself in mens 
tal acquirements, is so disagreeable, so morose, and so over 
beaving, that a stranger would discover no difference between 
him and an inhabitant of the wilds of America, except in the 
form of his garb? yet such characters are not scarce—the je 
terary world ofthe last age possessed one in a Johnson, 

- And now, my youthful readers, as much—very much of our 
success in life depends upon the manner in which we display 
our principles, let it be our aim to exercise those Jift/e arts tor 
which nothing is given, and upon which such a high value is 
set. Itso happens, from the constitution of society, that those 
men with whom we are engaged in active life, have little 
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opportunity and still less inclination to know our meral 
worth; consequently a pleasing manner, and an engaging ad- 
dress, are almost the only criterion by which they can or wish 
to form a judgment of our character. This being the case, 
how desirable it is to obtain possession of such current coin ; 
to the most careless observers of human nature, the effect of 
first appearance has been so strongly felt, that we may, with 
propriety, term it the witchcraft of first impressions. 1 may 


state it as an universal principle of our nature, existing from the — 


plough boy to the philosopher, all feel its efiects—so much so, 
that it is with considerable difficulty: we can overcome its 
force, and correct our judgment by cool examination, | If such 
ds the effect upon hberal and reflecting minds, what must it be 
with the world in general? This is a most weighty argument, 
that we should convert a fault of our nature (if it can be so 
called), to an advantage, and so conduct ourselves that first 
impressions shail be favourable ones. ‘The success of men, 
destitute of both talent and virtue, has often come under obser 
vation; still we have seen these characters the most attentive, 
the most obliging, and the most polite of men; yet shall it be 
said of the professors of the purest religion upon earth, that 
their success in life was retarded, and that even the vicious 
and profligate obtained an adyantage oyer them, merely from 
an attention to trifles ? No, let them spurn at the imputation, 
and shew the world, that as their principles are of a more ex- 
alted kind, so shall their actions be superior in every valuable 
qualification. . 

And here, when I speak of politeness, let me be understood 
-~I do not mean that degrading and contemptible practice, 
which borrows the name without possessing the smailest 
claim to be so denominated, not even more than the late Mr, 
Elwes had to be called charitable, or a priest to be titled 
Reverend. There is an animal in existence, Mr. Editor, that 
naturalists have not noticed—in order to render my feeble as- 
sistance to that noble science, | can. confideutly inform them, 
that, after the nicegt examination, they are discovered to be a 
compound of the ass and monkey, in the form of men. This 
hint may be improved upon by the editor of the next edition 
of Buffon or Goldsmith ; yet the tricks and caperings of these 
animals is called politeness—can there be a greater libel on 
the English language than so to pervert it? True politeness 
does not consist in regular and studied motions; but in a 
dignity of conduct, an easiness of carriage, a complaisant bes 
haviour, a pleasing address, and marked attention to all those 
around you upon every occasion; and here again | must throw 
out a caution, for fear the nice lines of distinction should not be 
observed, and the remedy prove worse than the disease—then 


ad 
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Jet not this desire to please ever take the place of those 
noble principles that you first embraced, and which are the 
foundation of all excellence. Remember, that these pleasing 


manners are of great, though not of first importance ; they are 


reeonunended as giving a high and necessary polish to the 
character; but in cases where. they would come in contact 
with our sincerity, we must not hesitate an instant in giving 
preference to the latter. “f 

It is not solely because society stamp a value upon our 
manners, that we, therefore, are to make them pleasing ; if we 
attend to the laws by which the mind is governed, we shall 
find them productive of the best effects upon the human cha- 
racter; that they create pleasing sensations; that they bind 
man and man together, and prevent that improper familiarity, 
which, when indulged in, weakens the strongest ties of social 
life, and destroys the necessary respect which one human being 
owes to another. 

We are most of us surrounded by those that are called our 
inferiors, equals, and superiors. To conduct ourselves with pro- 
priety to these different classes, calls for a varied line of con- 
duct ; and to the second, which on the first blush appears the 
easiest, though I am well satisfied, is by far the most diffi- 
cult; as with them we are more apt to be off our guard, and 
exercise a kind of roughness totally incompatible with good 


' breeding ; this should be closely watched by the man that is 


determined ip improye :—with our equals a greater degree of 
familiarity naturally takes place. Be it our aim to conduct 
ourselves with dignity, uprightness, and, above all, consistency, 
in every action, never forgetting what is due to our own 
character; for if we do, depend upon it they will forget it 
also. 

‘To our superiors we are liable to be timid and servile, than 
which nothing can be more degrading—man is man in all si- 
tuations of Jife, and never ought to overlook the natural in- 
dependence that belongs to him. Different stages in society 
are doubtlessly caused for the best and wisest of purposes, and 
seldom are the result of merit in those that move in the highest 


“spheres, 


To your inferiors be kind and obliging; and if they should 
be worthy men, endeavour not to let them feel their inferiori- 
ty in your presence. Mark in the conduct of your superiors 
what is pleasing to yourself, and depend upon it, similar be- 
haviour on your part to those below you, will be productive of 
similar effects, always bearing in your recollection, that mind, 
and mind only is the true standard of the man. 

I am aware of the difficulties attending the regulation of a 
eonduet like what I haye attempted to describe; but the 
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virtuously disposed man will master such obstacles, and not 
let them overcome him. ‘Ihe actions here set forth are far re- 
moved from impossible perfection; for | can proudly say, that 
I know those who have greatly exceeded them. ‘The writer 
of these remarks is warranted in declaring, that every thing re~- 
commended in these papers, and much more, can be aceom~ 
plished with the right disposition of mind, and an exercise 
of that most important praetice—self examination—in which 
all the actions of the day, and every motive that influences the | 
conduct, is caused to pass before the mind in severe but impar- 
tial review. Ke res: 
_ And now, my young friends, Ivshall take my leave of you 
for this month, hoping to meet you in the next with some ob- 
servations upon dress, economy, employment of time, &c.; 
still reminding you, that as Christianity calls for the perform- 
ance of every duty, and politeness and a proper deportment 
being incumbent upon man in the social state, let the world 
see, in all your actions, that the true Christian and real gen- 
tleman are not separate characters, 

London, Oct. 17, 1812. SACETO, 
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ON THE WASHING OF FEET. 


. To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


5 et SIR, 
- FANALENT naturally excites respect—when the pen is guided 
~ -* by a strong mind, and directed by a solid judgment, we. 
are filled with admiration at its bold and striking productions 
—the pages which take a clear view, and exhibit a just con- 
ception of things—the argument which strikes with conviction, 
and overpowers with evidence—the thoughts that breathe, and 
sentiments that burn, inspire every reader who can distinguish 
between the feculency of ignorance and divine illumination 
of truth. : 

These ohservations are occasioned by the perusal of the 
communication in your last on the subject of feet-washing. The 
writer J. D. evidently evinces an intellect of no ordinary stamp; _ 
and in selecting your Magazine as the channel of conveying 
his thoughts to the world oso important a subject, his choice 
is equally happy. It is to be hoped, Sir, that the talent of J. D. 
has not been buried ina napkin, and his light hid under a bu- 
shel till it has shone forth mm your publication. I would fain 

ersuade myself that the intelligent Christians who are scat- 
tered about that pleasant part of Kent from which his letters 
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are addressed, are capable of estimating his abilitics, and that 
listening assemblies have hung upon his lips.* °— 

Iam disposed, Mr. Editor, to treat. the remarks of your 
correspondent with the attention and respect they deserve+I 
know there are some who would attempt to oppugn the force 
of his reasoning, by telling us that the example which Jesus set, 
and the recommendation he gave ‘to his disciples as to washing 
each others’ feet, but did not confine itself merely to the act, 
was intended to induce a principle of humility and love among 
them ; inasmuch as it was generally the office of servants 
and slaves to wash the feet of their masters and superiors. 
Vhus Abigail exclaimed to the servants of David, Behold, 
let thine ‘thandmaid be a servant to wash the feet of the ser- 
vants of my Lord (1 Sam. xxy.41). The custom itself being | 
salutary and refreshing after a journey, as the Orientals walked 
with their legs bare, and their feet only protected by sandals. 
For referencés to this practice, see the case of Abrabam with 
the three messengers, and Joseph’s brethren on coming into 

aay: Mr. Editor, there are'some who would argue that this 
was merely the custom ofthe Hast, and as an act of kindness 
and friendship Jesus made use of it to recommend more forcibly 
the disposition which.ought to animate his disciples; but that 
when circumstances and customs are altered, it would be as ab- 
surd to practise itas it would bein the present day for Christians 
to follow the apostolic advice, when he recommended the 
church to “ salute one another witha holy kiss;” and that we 
best conform to the commands of Jesus and Paul by exhibiting 
jove and condescension to each other—the exrpressiact being no 
more a religious ceremony than a shake of the hand, or assist- 
ing a friend off with his great coat, when his is wet through. 
And when J. D. pertinently asks “whether cleanliness and re- 
freshment be not as necessary to Christians now as in'the time 
of Jesus,” it might be admitted ; and that may be areason why 
some folks have adopted the practice of washing their hands and 
faces as well astheir feet. But such reasoning as this would 
not satisfy the mind of J. D—a mind which seems evidently 
habituated to weigh all the nice bearings and minute relations 
ofthe Christian duties, and torun the whole of truth from twig 
to twig with indefatigable industry. : 

It is not my intention, Mr. Editor, to become a party in 
this momentous and critical discussion ; but as I am a scrupu- 


* The note which J. D. has affixed at the foot of page 431, requesting 
good authority to prove that the eastern practice of washing each other’s 
feet did not originate with Jesus, evidently evinces the scriptural know- 
Jedge and biblical research of the writer, and shows how ewiaently qua- 
Jified he is tobe a teacher of men. 
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lous sort of man, making it a maxim neither implicity to re- 
ceive, nor hastily to reject; any command which assumes te 
come from Jesus, I take the liberty of respectfully submit- 
ting a few questions to your correspondent, by way of en- 

airy i— 
7D. considers that this feet-washing practice “ was thought 
necessary by the apostle Paul to form a eomplete Christian 
charaeter.”” Now supposing a person has the misfortune to lose 
his arms and legs, can this bust of a man (as Smollett calls it) 
bein the estimation of J. D. “ a complete Christian character,” 
seeing he has neither feet to be washed, nor hands to wash the 
feet of others ? 

Again, I happen to be a little delicate, and would sooner 
walk to Cranbrook barefooted than undertake to wash the feet 
of many a pious brother. Would the omission of this in some 
certain instances subject one to perish everlastingly ? 

Thirdly, [have long been in the habit of wearing pantaloons 
and boots, which would render it highly inconvenient to have 
my feet washed any where, but privately in my chamber, 
‘Query. Must I wear breeches.in order to arrive ‘at Christian 
perfection ? i. 

Lastly, (though it is not very pleasant to confess the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh) supposing my feet to be so very tender and 
so troubled with corns as to render it highly painful for me 
to think of having them washed by the horny jist of every 
Christian brother—how far do I fall short in this case of 
the perfect man, seeing the spirit is willing but the flesh is- 
weak ? . 

In the course of J. D.’s New Testament studies, has he given 
much attention to the 7th verse of the 12th chapter of the se- 
cond _epistle to the Corinthians? might not Paul’s “ thorn in 
the flesh “‘ have been a corn in his foot?—The trimming and 
cutting which it would: require, might have induced him to 
abstain from having his feet washed in the Christian assembly. 
On this ground he might denominate it with peculiar force “ the 


- messenger of Satan to buffet him; that is, the adversary, inas- 


much as it was adverse to his attaining that perfection of cha- 
racter to which he aspired; and this affords a presumptive 
proof that Dr. Buchan is mistaken in attributing corns to. the 
wearing of tight shoes, for shoes were not invented till after 
the Apostolic age. 

f have read several ingenious and learned conjectures on 
this passage, but no critic, in my recollection, has thrown 
out any such idea as this which I have advanced. 

Tf, Mr. Editor, your correspondent should be disposed to 
follow up this thought, I shall be as gratified by any fresh 
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light he may throw on the subject as I have been by the 
perusal of his last communication. Your’s, &c. -. 
| A HUMBLE ENQUIRER AFTER TRUTH. 


N.B. It is a curious coincidence—but just as_I had finished this letter, 
anice pail of warm suds was brought into my room, and when the house 
was hushed in slumber, by the side of a snug fire, I commenced the 
operation of washing my feet. I am completely the creature of habit, 


‘and my train of reflections may easily be conceived as breaking out in 


some such soliloquy as this—‘“* Alas, poor feet ! and would J. D. rob me 
of the office of washing thee ?—it must not be!—except indeed to save 
eur souls!!! 

SOIL ILIT IIS IP ILDLEIO IO 


ON RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
<a SIR, . 
if USED to bea constant attendant on the Meetings ofthe Frees 
thinking Christians. Ihave often declared that I thought 
them the most rational of all societies that I knew of; and 
believing the moral form of their church to be the most perfect 
in use, | would gladly become a member ofa society so con- 
stituted, could I accord with the religious sentiments which are 
yet required to be held by the members to form their bond of 
connection. 

I now offer you, in the form of extracts from a correspon- 
dence which | have lately had occasion to enter into with a 
friend, those sentiments which have a preferable hold on my 
mind. You will say that your’s are not only more true in 
fact, but more powerful as motives ; but this.is a question dis- 
tinct from the other. My opinion is, “ that motives, founded 


on the real objects of our present life, are far more powerful 


than the hopes or fears of an hereafter. But I do conceive, 
that these motives would more justly be deemed matters of 
directly religious concern, than those which are founded on the 
pictures of a future world—on the fanciful analogies of men, 
still further obscured by their own arbitrary and various signs 
of expression ; that the actual circumstances of life are more 
truly a medium of communication between God and the mind 
of man, and the only means, wisely and rightly considered and 
used, of all the happiness of which human nature is capable. 
With these convictions impressed on my understanding by 
an ever living language—by the prototype of all verbal lan- 
guage—the palpable, ever fresh, and ever legible revelation 
of reality—I can conceive no motives more strong than those of 
which I am possessed, for the study and practice of those vir- 
tues which any thing called religion may purpose. You may 
talk of another purpose of religion—the giory of God; but if, 
yOL. It. au 
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after reflecting on the meaning and relations of the term glory 
amongst men, you judge it applicable and acceptable to the 
Deity, I can only answer, that I should think the God of all 
would be more glorified by the nurturing of good dispositions, 
and the practising of actions accordant with his universal good, 
than by the assent to or use of any verbally stated and partial 
facts or acknowledgments by man relative to his divinity. 

As I have pot, you will observe, taken opportunities before 
of discussing this subject, if you think my ideas worthy your 
notice and that of your readers, J shall be glad of your re- 
marks thereon, or of such as you may deem worthy of inser- 
tion from any of your correspondents. Knowing the way of 


thinking of the world in general, it is only from you that fF. 


could expect the liberality which would permit the publication 


of such a communication; but even from you F know suffi- — 
cient of your opinions to repress any further expectation of 


approval. 
What I now subjoin from my worthy and respected corres- 
ondent was written incidentally, without an idea of its being 
published; but it may, I think, be fairly taken without refer- 
ence to the individual, as representing, so faras it goes, the re- 
ligious sentiment of the majority of Christians. 


covccccereseceee “1 might have thought you a little ob- 
stinate, but in that | am as likely to be wrong as yourself. If 
I used the word “ conceit,” it must have originated in what L 
am now going to mention to you. 

“JT have long feared * * * that you have rather loose 
notions on the subject of religion, and your communication 
of the other evening encreased my apprehensions. I myself 
have had many doubts, but never in my life scouted religion ; 
on the contrary, I have kept my doubts to myself, setting, since 
1 came tomanhood, a good outward example: and, blessed be 
God, Iam now more confirmed than ever, that if we neglect 
our devotions to him through the mediation of a forgiving re- 
deemer, we can never succeed even in our worldly pursuits. 
I pray then, my good fellow, if my fears be just, that you may 
drop all conceit on this subject; and if you show an inclina- 
tion to receive the truth, our heavenly father will soon give 
you proofs that 1 am not mistaken.” 

1 replied—* I am thankful for all that yousay in explana- 
tion of the remark, with respect to certain faults; and I trust 
you believe me equally so for the remark itself, though it 
was made at too late an hour the night before your departure, 
and felt it too much to think at that moment of offering aby 
discussion. It was good and useful as a caution, whether point- 
ed at any particular occasion or not, and productive of useful 
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self-examination in general. I assure you that I never scouted 
religion, nor ever failed to respect a just and virtuous man, 
whatever the nominal form under which his general sentiments 
of rectitude were expressed, and a good disposition manifes- 
ted; but I confess I have long had some ideas of my own on 
the subject of religion. Looking first to the meaning of the 
word, I understand it to imply, in practice, a subjection to the 
will of God, or the law of God; but the truth of our religion 
again I conceive to be dependent on the particular idea of God 
and God’s will. Believing, in the universal presence of the 
power so called, “in whom we live and move, and have our 
Deing,” that he is in all that moves, and acts, and exists (an | 
idea | believe quite orthodox), Iask how are we to know his 
jaws? By the observation of those things themselves, for our- 
selyes, or by words now spoken or written by men? Words 
merely represent and copy—they are different in different 
places, mutable and incapable of expressing all that is seen, 
felt, and understood; but God continues the same, creation 
the same, and man equally man every where. 1 am therefore 
inclined to think, that the universal power, ever present, con- 
stantly and essentially communicates, by means of every thing 
through all the senses of man, everywhere, in measure accord- 
ing to individual capacity. Not orally only—toa part of man- 
kind, by words—signs only to the eye, when written of previ- 
ous signs to the ear, of originally sensible objects and circum- 
stances—traditionary now in an unknown language, and there 
fore but very imperfectly applicable or convertible to a com- 
munication of the law of God to man, in general; and thus, 
that to be truly religious, the way is to pursue the knowledge 
of all kinds of truth, and therefore that every man, who observes 
and thinks for that end, is necessarily in communication with 
the Supreme Being, and therein really religious. Those re 
whose senses are perverted from this exercise of reflection, 

conceive can be justly called irreligious; and in this point of 
view, though a virtuous man cannot be irreligious, they who 
considér religion more nominal, who propitiate the divinity 
through a name, may yet not be virtuous. The means of e 
just and temperate enjoyment of life are all that I should 
ever dare to pray for... Had I more vigorous health, greater 
talent, and activity of mind, I should doubtless succeed better, 
and should be better satisfied with myself, but my failures and 
misfortunes | attribute in a great measure to my own errors 
and deficiencies, or the sins of my fathers, and content myself 
to struggle on a little longer, satisfied that my portion of the 
goods of God’s world will be suited to my capacity and dis- 
positions, acting amidst jealous fellow-beings, and under cir- 
cuaistances beyond controul. In actual and essential commue 
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nication with and dependence on the Supreme Being, f deem 
myself to be as constant as most people; and seeing the infi~ 
nity of opinions in the world on the nominal and ceremonial _ 

art, especially amidst Christians, I trust shall be forgiven the ~ 
difficulty I feel with respect to the common faiths and prac- 
tices. I have the authority of Christ himself for believing that 
it is not a formal worship that God requires, but a faith that 
operates on the whole life. If, therefore, these principles pro« 
duce in me the effect which a profession defined in other terms 
does in other men, I trust it will be judged to be a faith equally 
justificatory. I:do not sport my notions of religion in com- 
mon, nor am forward to argue on the subject; but I did think 
it likely that you had given me credit for something like a con- 
tempt for religion, and am glad of the opportunity of stating 
to you the opinions I do hold.—1 have not expressed myself 
so fully to any other person.” 

You will conclude, Sir, from what I have thus imparted to 
you, that my opinion, in short is, that in the practice of moral 
wirtue, and pursuit of all kinds of truth, or more correctly 
speaking, perhaps, in the belief and acknowledgment of this 
opinion, religion, or the tie between us, and all that relates to 
us, whether external or internal in its influences, does truly 
consist—that it is the prime business of our intellect'to peruse 
all the sources of sense, knowledge, and experience, whence 
to ascertain the duties and necessities between each other, 
ourselves, and ail that is about us; that these are the only 
means by which God, the omnipotent Being, informs and in- 
‘spires us; and that if a conscious and permanent happiness be 
any part of the purpose of our nature, it can only be reached 
by intellect advertent of those varied sources: of comparison, 
and determined in justice. Your’s, &c. Tidak 
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No. III. Ts 

AL length the time arrived, when, in-the regular routine of 
, business, an opportunity would be afforded of visiting my — 
new acquaintance, for whom I felt a growing attachment. 
Often had I wished for some experienced friend to guide my 
youth, some sober instructor to assist me with his counsels, 
some fostering mind to supply the sad loss of a beloved parent. 
And yet, metbought, as 1 pursued my journey, Mr. Clairmont 
is not the man whom my mother would have recommended to 
me ; butsurely he is good, as she was; his letters bespeak bene- 
volence of heart ; and his conduct is so open and generous, that 
at any rate he must be. sincere in his intentions, though 
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he may be mistaken in his opinions. In vain the illiheral sug- 
gestions of a narrow education sought to lessen my respect for 
Mr. Clairmont—in vain the chilling sieet of a wintry evening 
beat full front against me—I pushed more speedily onward).and 
my heant leapt within me asl turned the eibow. of the road, 
and caught the glimmering light which issued trom the window 
of his-lonely cot. The good man received me with evident: 
marks of pleasure; he had feared the boisterous weather would’ 
have prevented my reaching his house that nigut. Mr. Clair- 
‘mont had a visitor seated by his fire side, to whom I was im- 
mediately introduced. ‘* This, Sir (said he), ismy Friend Al- 
Jen, or Farmer Ailen, or Master Allen, or John Allen, or 
Honest Allen, as he is variously calied—he has many nazes, 
et but one character.”—“ That’s one more than some folks 
‘have (dryly retorted Mr. Allen). I don’t meay you, Master 
Clairmont; for you have only one name, but a plaguy many 
characters.” Ceremony here would have been mere mockery, 
and shyness impossible. Mr. Allen’s contour sets all formality 
at defiance: he is one of those lusty, good-humonred, honest- 
faced, farmer-sort of men, whose likeness may be seen in every 
caricature shop, and on whom every body looks witha smile. 
“¢ Well (said Mr. Clairmont, ina jocose manner), how fares 
it with the great city? What news do you bring from town 2?’ 
When did the wonderful old gentleman, at tie head of affairs, 
vide on the back of a horse, or his wife receive company ina 
drawing-room, or his daughters take a walk? Your princes, I 
suppose, continue equally virtuous, your statesmen equall 
enlightened and uncorrupt, the priests as disinterested, and the 
people as sensible as ever!” ‘This sally served not only to 
take off the embarrassment which is sometimes felt before the 
free flow of conversation, but led toa variety of topics which 
to me were particularly interesting. The origin and progress 
of society, the science of government, the rights of man, were 
among the subjects of our evening’s entertainment. Mr. 
Clairmont contends, that clear and rational notions of religion 
throw a light on every species of enquiry which can engage the 
mind of man, and are, above ali things, useful to assist us in 
forming a just estimate of political institutions, inasmuch as it 
shows our relative situation to each other in society, the reci-, 
procity of our interests and duties as members of one common 
family, and the dignity of human nature as destined for a higher 
state of being. ‘ Of political institutions (said he), it has 
often struck nie, that Jesus must have hada plain and coim- 
rehensive conception—what truth! what force in this remark ! 
“The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and 
they that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors.” 
What a picture is this of the deluded people licking the foot 


*. 
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which is treading them in the dust, and esteeming their greatest 
oppressors as their real benefactors! I hold it impossible for 
a man thoroughly: to enter into the religion of Jesus without 
despising every system of legislation which tends to deprive 
man of those sacred rights which it proposes to secure. it is 
remarkable, that a corrupt religion has ever been subservient 


to a corrupt government: but the idea of the states of Kurope . 


wedding themselves to Christianity, is farcical in the extreme 
—a species of political mummery too gross to deceive. As for 
Christianity, it is directly opposed to the crooked policy of 
this world; and, perhaps, the New Testament contains prin- 
ciples more dangerous to the governments of Christendom 
than all the writings of Condorcet, Raynal, or Paine; and as 
these clear and noble principles shall insinuate themselves 
more generally into the minds of men, political and spiritual 
oppression shall gradually die away ; the rulers shall no longer 
have feelings and interests distinct from the ruled; the prince, 
the priest, the statesman, shall: sink into the man; and the 
people of a future age, who shall read the history of our own 
times, must possess a deep knowledge of human nature, or 
they would class it among the fabulous; for to them it would 
appear as absurd to suppose, that the whole world could he ~ 
enslaved and degraded by the caprice of a few contemptible 
individuals, as that Atlas should support the earth on his 
shoulders.”—“ Well done, Clairmont! (facetiously exclaimed 
Mr. Allen) as usual, abusing the higher powers. A fig for 
your politicians, who are always squeaking out against tyranny 
and oppression—the people deserve it all for being such fools 
as to bear it. Those who hold the plough of the state are 
your servants, hired by you for that very purpose. Now, if my 
ploughman is a thick-headed fellow, and spoils my field, and 
robs me into the bargain, ] send him about his business, and 
engage somebody else—that’s my method. But the asses, 
called the people, are like my old woman, who’s always scold- 
ing and grumbling at.a servant she’s had in the house these 
twenty years. She telis me, she’s the plague of herlife; and yet, 
if she pleased, she might get rid of this plague at a moment’s 
warning. I like to take the shortest method in every thing: 
kere’s this pipe, 1 can’t get it to draw—the bore is stopt up— 
what’s the use of teazing myself with it, and spoiling a com- 


fortable whiff—that’s my way, you see (striking off the bowl 


with a snap of his finger), and then I try another—Dorcas, ano- 
ther pipe!” (cried out the honest farmer). “ Smoking is a 
mere habit (shrewdly added Mr. Clairmont); the time will 
come when men will do without pipes.” 
Mr. Allen is so irresistibly dry in his manners, and blunt in 
fils speech—so well meaning though so unpolished, that it is 
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impossible to be otherwise than pleased with his company, 
though few would take him as their pattern, or form them- 
seives on his model. Between him and Mr. Clairmont the 
most perfect familiarity evidently subsists, notwithstanding the 


_ difference in the cast of their minds and characters. In the 


course of the evening I took occasion to ask the farmer, what “ 
he thought of the “connection between taste and virtue?” 


~ & What! Clairmont’s been at you already (said he). If Clair- | 


mont were to undertake it, he could prove a connection be- 
tween that tobacco-bor and virtue, or between taste and my 
eld hat, and he would scen puzzle me, if I were to take 
the other side of the question. He would begin by defin- 
ing his terms, and as sure as he defines a thing, so sure ana 
I of knowing nothing about it. Virtue I understand without 
a definition; but as for taste, with all the definitions in the 
world, [cannot make it out. 1 look at things with my eyes as 
well as I can, and try to see the beautiful in a pitchfork, or 
the sublime in a dunghill; but still the pitchfork and the 
dunghill seem just the same; but Master Clairmont is blessed 
with a second sight, which makes things look so vastly pretty 
to him—there’s a place hard by the house, where this taste 
hunter goes to stare at, what he calls the picturesque. J 
fageed up there from home, one hot summer’s day, jm order to 
enjoy the prospect with him; but, [ assure you, I found twice 
the enjoyment in a nap under the oak tree. ae 
“And now, Sir (said the honest farmer), allow me to ask 
you a question, for I understand something of your notions 
from my friend. How cana young man of your understand- 
ing be so foolish as to believe in the doctrine of the Trinity ? 
(I felt a little diseoncerted at so unexpected an enquiry )—the 
connection between the persons in the Trinity, is as absurd as 
the connection between taste and virtue; and if | were to 
assert, that you, and I, and Clairmont, are but one man, [- 
should be set down for a fool, or a har.” “ I might assert, 
Mr. Allen (replied I), that we three are one, inasmuch as we 
are of one genus, or one common nature.” -At this observa- 
tion, Mr. Allen seemed a little foiled, and after taking his 
pipe two or three times from his mouth, and repeating “ one 
common nature” —“ one common nature’’—he began mainly to 
dispute the prineiple, though in rather a confused way. “ How 
do you make us of one common nature? Our tempers and dis- 
positions may be quite different from each other—no two men 
are alike.” Here Mr. Clairmont relieved his friend from his 
embarrassment. ‘ And why, farmer, need you be afraid to ad- 
mit us of one common nature? What will Henry gain by the 
admission? Though we are of the same genus, sitll are, we 
numerically distinct—still are we three men. Does our friend 
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mean to say, that the three persons in the Trinity are only 
one, in the same seuse as we are one by a similarity of na- 
ture? If so, it follows as a positive consequence, that the’ 
three persons are three distinct gods, as much so as we are 
‘ three distinct men, and polytheism is avowed at once.” 

“ That is clear enough,” said the farmer, with as much sa- 
tisfaction as though the argument had been his own. “ It is 
impossible (continued Mr. Clairmont, addressing himselfto me) 
to give any illustration of the Trinity, which can make the doc- 
trine appear even plausible, as long as we are allowed the 
exercise of our understandings. The Trinitarvan telis me, he 
acknowledges but one God; and yet at the same time calls 
upon me to believe in the existence of three persons, each 
of which is God—the two positions destroy each other, and 
to attempt any argumeut to show the absurdity of such an hy- 
pothesis, seems a hopeless task, if the mere statement of it 
does not strike the mind as carrying contradiction on its 
face. Two opposite propositions cannot be both true—either 
there are three gods, or there is but one. The Trinitarian 
‘ean choose which he pleases, and the ‘Trinity must fall to the 
ground on either side. 

There are those who, in order to get rid of the train of diffi- 
culties which the orthodox notion of the Trinity brings with it, 
have considered that the Deity is but one simple and undivided 
heing, and that the three persons of the Trinity are the three 
different relations in which the same being stands to man in 
bringing about his salvation—God the father, as creator; God 
the son, as redeemer; and God the holy ghost as sanctifier. 
But what wretched nonsense must this make of all those pas- 
sages in which Jesus dectares, he acts under superior direction— 
“ IT came not to do. mine own will, but the will of him that’ 
sentme;” that is, of himself, according to this hypothesis— - 
and again, ‘the father is greater than [;” that is, J am’ 
greater than myself. But why is that Being, ef whose vast- 
ness it is impossible to form any other than mean conceptions, 
who has lighted up ten thousand suns, and fixed the course of 
infinite worlds !--why, I say, is that Being brought down to 
humanity, and wrapt in swaddling clothes, but merely because 
the vanity of this magnificent dust, called man, has fancied it 
essential to his salvation ? 

The doctrine of the Trinity is, in every point of view, im- 
piously absurd; but you will tell me it is taught in the scrip- 
tures. This I deny; and, if it were, the question with me 
would not he, is the doctrine of the Trinity true, but are the 
scriptures true? ‘The ground on which | admit them as true, is 
their accordance with the reason and nature of things; but if 
this doctrine formed a part of them, that ground is at once de- 
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 stroyed. What a degraded idea must men possess of revela- 
tion, who seem only to suppose it was designed to defy all rea- 
sonable belief, and to contradict all probability. There never 
was a more striking instance of the triumph of ignorance and 
superstition over truth and philosophy, than in the general 
reception of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the abhorrence 
expressed at the simple notion of the unity of the Deity. 
When I conceive, in my own mind, a benevolent, self-existent, 
omnipotent Being, the source of all wisdom, and the author of 
all things, I cannot but ask myself, what would the Trinitarian 
have more—what is there dangerous in such a sentiment?” 
“ There is nothing dangerous, Mr. Clairmont (said I) in the 
bare sentiment you have expressed; but then you give up the 
divinity of God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.” “ Cer- 
tainly Ido; because it is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
divinity of God the Father ; for if you give the attributes of 
Omnipotence to either the Son or the Holy Spirit, you thereby 
deprive the Father of them, it being impossible to suppose 
the existence of two or more Omnipotent Beings. The Atheist 
and the Trinitarian run into opposite extremes, both in direct 
violation to the principles of philosophizing—the one believes 
the world could exist without a sufficient cause, the other dates 
its existence to more causes than are necessary.” 
Here Linterrupted Mr. Clairmont, by observing, that I be- 
- lieved as much as himselfin one God. ‘‘ That cannot be (said 
the old gentleman) ; for when I say, I acknowledge the exist- 
ance of one God, I mean only one, and thereby exclude a be- 
lief in the existence of all other Gods—whereas the definition 
of your one is three. I suspect, my friend, that in reality-you 
know not what you believe—you persuade yourself to believe 
an impossibility, a direct contradiction, and there is no'axiom 
but what you will break through—no truism but what you will 
kick down—no self-evident proposition but what you will vio- 
late, in order to retain it. Thus, for example, the whole is 
greater than a part; but according to the calculations of or- 
thodoxy, each of the persons ofthe Trinity is God, and yet all 
together are no more than God.” ‘* According to my judg- 
ment (said the farmer), it ought to be a God, and carry two.” 
“¢ Excuse (continued Mr. Clairmont) the.drollery of my friend ; 
I know how it affects the timidity of prejudice to hear the spor- 
tive sally of wit directed against subjects which it esteems 
sacred ; but truly when a doctrine has in it nothing but the ab- 
surd, it is presuming too much on Christian charity to expect, 
that. by merely calling it sacred, satire can be disarmed of its 
weapons, or ridicule converted into respect. 1 know, Henry, 
your mind is in an unsettled state as to the Trinity ; you net- 
ther know how to receive, nor how to reject it; you have 
VOL. Il, Fi. 4 
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dared to doubt, you have commenced an examination of the 
scriptures, not toconfirm your prejudices, but to convince your 
understanding. Go on! the investigation is bonourable— 
truth should be sought after as for bidden treasure. The scrip- 
tures are invaluable—only let all inquiry into them be con- 
ducted on principles broad and copicus. An important doctrine 
must not rest on a word ora verse, or a figure of speech, or be 
gathered from an equivocal sentence, or a difficult passage, of 
a doubtful translation ; but every leading truth of Revelation 
should flow with the stream, and drift with the current of the 
the sacred writings. In ascertaining whether the Trinity is a 
revealed truth, examine whether the Deity first made himself 
known to man as a simple or compound seus (if the expres- 
sions be allowed); what the people who received the divine 
oracles believed in this respect— what were the sentiments ac- 
knowledged, and taught by the patriarchs, Moses, and the 
prophets—whether Jesus or his apostles made any communi- 
cation concerning the divine nature, different from what had 
been previously set forth by the teachers and messengers of 
the Mosaic dispensation—whether the doctrine of the ‘Trinity 
formed the ground of any argument, the theme of any disser- 
tation, the subject of any dispute, the object of any illwstration. 
‘From such an expansive mode of research, you will come out 
with astonishment, to find that this Trinity, which has given 
endless motion to the pens of polemics, which has kindled the 
faggots of persecution, and bent the knees of devotees; in the 
belief of which whole nations have united, and revolving ages 
passed away, is a nonentity, and that to the Christian there is 
NONE OTHER Gop BUT ONE.” . 
The faithful old-fashioned monitor, in the corner of the room, 
warned Mr. Allen it was time to depart—a joke—a knudge— 
a squeeze of the hand—ended our evening’s entertainment. 
In conversation the next day, Mr. Clairmont gave me the 
following account of his friend :—“ Mr. Allen is a worthy 
man; if his huge bulk were reduced to an essence, it would 
leave nothing but good nature. In mind he exhibits a strange 
compound of sense and weakness, a combination of clearness 
and confusion. ‘Sometimes his ideas are plain and simple, and 
his argument nervous ; at other times he is trifling, puerile, 
and sophistical ; on some occasions hevhas a pertinency of re- 
mark, almost exclusively his own; on others his thoughts are 
vague, and his conceptions exiguous. We have been engaged 
in controversy, more than once, with some of our superstitious 
neighbours on doctrinal points. I have listehed with plea- 
Sure to Mr. Allen; when, in eager dispute, he has pursued a 
chain of reasoning with peculiar force and perspicuity, my 
feelings and interests have all been engaged in the argument, 
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and when alive in every pore to the success. of my friend, he_ 
has suddenly run against some trite ridiculous notion, diverged _ 
from the point in dispute, and in a moment his whole faculties 
lave become eclipsed. Among the scriptural. pursuits of my 
friend, prophecy has occupied a large share of his attention. 
The study of prophecy must certainly prove interesting to the 
Christian, as it carries with it an evidence of the truth of scrip- 
ture, and tends to declare the providence and superintendance 
of a benevolent Being over human affairs.. But the prophe- 
cies should not be read with childish curiosity; it is not for 
man to undertake the task of fulfilling them, or to go in search 
_ofa prophecy for every trifling event which comes under our 
nose; but Mr. Allen is so eager to find an accomplishment for 
_ scripture prediction, that if we were at sea; and were to observe 
a porpoise thrown up by the storm, I should not be surprized 
to hear hiin flescant on it, as the beast which arose out of the 
sea, inthe Revelations. In the pursuits of the chace, Dash- 
wood, our justice of peace, had rode over the farmer’s corny 
_ broke down his fences, and done serious mischief to his grounds; 
accordingly he commenced a prosecution against him, when 
suddenly he discovered, that Paul’s man of sin was none other 
than the sporting magistrate ; that part of the verse which de- 
scribes him as “ God sitting in the temple of God, shewing him- 
self that he is God,” he thought peculiarly applicable—* the 
temple of God” was our parish church, in which the ’squire 
has a fine seat; and where the apostle describes this Man of 
Sin, as “ shewing bimself that he is God,” it was only meant 
to convey an idea of his pride, and aspiring consequence; the 
term God implying power, and being in the scriptures given to 
the assembly of the judges, which makes the word singularly 
appropriate to Dashwood, who is a magistrate, 

I asked Allen, what was to be understood by the Lord’s 
destroying this Man of Sin “ by the brightness ef his com- - 
ing?” &e. ‘ The coming of the Lord (said he) is not to be 
understood as a:personal appearance, but merely a display of 
his power and judgment, in any remarkable or ordinary 
way. Ile supposed the ’squire might be thrown from his 
horse, and break his neck. I need only tell you, that the 
farmer immediately stayed all legal proceedings, being more 
satisfied with this discovery, than with any damages a Jury 
could have given ; and the ’squire may hunt over his grounds 
with impunity, as long as he lives, 
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PROPOSALS FOR A MORE GENERAL DIFFUSION OF THE sEN= 
TIMENTS OF THE FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS. 


/ 


To the Editor of the Frecthinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, j 


AS a constant reader of your Magazine, and also an ap- 
prover of your sentiments, I. wish to give you a hint 
for a more general distribution of them among the common. 
people; I mean among those whose reading scarce ever ex- 
tends further than their bible, and a few children’s story 
books, or an almanack; or we shall have them soen all Me- 
thodists or Infidels: for within these twenty years, nay I may 
say these ten years, our churches are pearly deserted. A few 
days since a return was made by the bishops: of the pro- 
portionable number of dissenting meeting houses to those of 
ithe churches; but Dassure you, that is a very false return of the 
_number of the people ; for the dissenting houses are full, while 
there are scarce any one in the churches. And then there are 
more people than are in both together, that attend neither, 
and perhaps the best Christians of the three parties ; and I look 
on these particularly, and many of the others, to want only 
something that would appear to them reasonable Christianity, 
to form them into a community. And what 1] wish to point 
out in the first place, would be for you to distribute with your 
Magazine one paper each month, of not more than from-four 
to eight pages, closely printed, and make an addition to the 
price of your Magazine accordingly ; also that each subscriber 
may have as many copies of this paper as he chooses, at a cer- 
tain price, for distribution among his neighbours, or that any 
one may subscribe for those also, exclusive of your Magazine... 
This paper should point out the defects of our establishment, 
also the superstitions of the Methodists, and other dissenters ; 


and your sentiments of reason inreligion. Many papers in your 


Magazine would be very well suited for the purpose. As to 
Christophilus’s truth of the Christian religion, I do not think 
it is much wanted among the commoaalty, there being very few 
but what are Christians ; but only to dress away the rubbish that 
has been heaped on it by interested priests. In these should be 
inserted some facts relative to the present management of church 
affairs, and the bartering and jockeyship that is used among 
priests of all denominations ; and short essays to point out 
your rules of teaching the truths of the gospel. I have just 
fallen in with an advertisement in the Evening Star newspa- 
per, for the publishing a pamphlet or magazine, called the Pro- 
tesiant Advocate, which confirms me, that you should make 
use of the above hint, as this Advocate is like the advocates in 
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‘Jaw, to lead the people from the truth to serve their own in- 
terest, and that of priestcraft. ; AY 
-Icannot help ebserving, that we should soon all enter into. 
your sentiments of reasonable Christianity, if it was nottor the 
old prejudice which priestcraft is endeavouring to keep up; and 
dill the rights of the poor to the revenues of the clergy be advo-~ 
cated, and they are fully established in that right, no reason will 
he effectual to the propagating your sentiments; for mark the 
great wealth of the clergy, drawn principally from the people, 
who have little interest.in the kingdom—the nobles generally 
draw tithes. instead of paying them—the merchant and manu- 
facturer can say prayers in their own way without paying - 
priests—and the lawyers are studying the best method of pro- 
moting litigation ;—so that the expence for carrying the souls 
of the whole empire to heaven lays on the farmer and the land- 
owners of small property. Your’s, &c. ‘ 
October, 1812. J.S. M, 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING, 


7 


“ Mind, mind alone, gives value to the man.” 


To the. Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SiR, ; " ' 
io is a lamentable circumstance, that in the 19th century 
of the Christian era, the understanding of mankind should 
be so little advanced beyond animal instinct ; knowledge has 
indeed been slow in its progress, or rather it seems to have 
taken a retrograde movement; for where are now our Se- 
necas and Socrates? moralists who practised what they taught, 
and taught by what they practised. Where are our Solons, 
or our Numas, under whose auspices cities rose, commerce 
flourished, and arts and sciences rapidly advanced—who 
lived. but for the happiness of their peopic? Or where are 
our modern martyrs to religion, who, like Jesus and his 
disciples, laid-down their lives to seal the truth of their doc- 
trines? Alas! Sir, we have them not in our days.. We have 
priests-who preach morality, but practise it not—we have mo- 
narchs who reign, but cities are ruined, commerce stagnates, 
and science dwindles into idle speculation; and we have mar- 
tyrs, but they are martyrs to fanaticism, to ambition, or re- 
venge. 
Did men but know the miseries attendant on ignorance, and 
the pleasures they forego by neglecting to improve their intel- 
lectual faculties, every man would then become a student, and 


the world would be peopled by philosophers, hen indeed 
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would be a golden age—swords would be beat intd plough 
shares, and spears inte pruning-hooks, and every man would 
sit under his own fig-tree ; but the human mind has many long 
and tedious marches to make before that period can arrive—to 
cut through many a reugh maze of investigation, to wade 
through many a bog" of sophistry, and to climb many a steep 
mountain of knowledge and science, before it can successfully 
lay claim to true philosophy. The difficnltics we meet with in 
our first steps towards mental improvement, are such as fre- 
quently deter many from continuing the pursuit ; a weak mind 
is easily frightened, and dangers often appear formidable, 
only because we cannot see their extent. Firmness-and true 
courage are the} attributes of exalted virtue 5 but timidity is 
the companion of ignorance, and will often ‘tremble only at 
the shadow of danger. Let not these, therefore, who are just 
entering the field of knowledge be too much alarmed at its no~ 
vel appearance; be not dismayed, but push forward with vi- 
gorous energy; press hard upon the difficulties before you, and 
you will soon find them wheel off to the right and to, the left, 

leaving you without further molestation in full pursuit of your 
joursey, every step of which will open to your, view fresh 
seenes of pleasure and delight. But let me now reyert to the 
intended object of this essay, which is to shew the method by 
which the mind can be improved; and to point out some of 
the greatest impediments that are opposed to its progress. 

What i isthe human mind? [t ts a collection of ideas received 
through the medium of the senses, and arranged by the mental 
faculties into tribes, classes; or associations, The two things 
thatrequire nost of our attention in forming this mind are, first, 
the acqusition of useful ideas; and, secondly, the right ar 
rangement of them; for he who has the largest stock of uses 
ful Teas) arranged in the most proper order, has unquestion= 
ably the best understanding. 

Amongst the innumerable classes of ideas that are within 
the ephere of attainment, those which are gathered from 
nature stand pre-eminent. The man who is well supplied 
with natural ideas will reason naturally, unless they are badly 
arranged: and we usually find, that in proportion as men aré 
unacquainted with the things that are in-nature, and’with the 
Jaws by which ae are poverned, so they are incompetent to 
correct reasoning, and consequently to right judgment; for to 


reason ts to compare ideas for the purpose of finding out how = 


they agree with each othe r, and what di ference there is bes 
tween them ; ; and to judve, is only to determine what that dif- 
ference is. Now the foundation of all correct reasoning is nas 
ture; whatever agrees with pature is rational; whatever dis- 


agrees is irrational: and virtue itself, if it did not accord with . 
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the dictates of nature, would cease to be virtue. Correct ideas. 
therefore, of nature, are of the first consequence in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, because they form the basis of correct rea- 
soning: and those books which delineate the wonders of crea-. 
tion, and develope the laws by which they are controuled, 
should be sought after and read with avidity: these, in con- 
junction with the impressions which we daily receive from sur- 
rounding circumstances, will give an ample provision of ideas s, 
but it is not the simple possession of ideas that wiil giveamana 
sound mind; the principal work still remains to be performed—. 
that ofarranging them. There are some men who have.an as- 
tonishing collection of ideas, and yet are incapable of reasoning 
with precision on the most simple subjects: the cause is obvi- 
ous—their heads are like brokers’ shops, that contain mucly 
good furniture, but huddled together in such confusion, that. 
nota single piece can appear to any advantage, and the greater, 
part lies buried in the heap; so it is with minds that have more 
knowledge than they can well digest: they pass through life. 
without ever crossing the line of mediocrity in gocd sense; but 
had they been taught to arrange their ideas, they would pro- 
bably have stood high in the ranks of wisdom. : 
Books will furnish a man with ideas, but will not teach bim 
to arrange them: it is reflection, it is thinking deeply, that-will 
_ give a man that sound comprehensive mind sufficient to make 
him uniformly a man of principle; it is this that will enable 
lim to see things as they really are; to “ look through nature 
up to nature’s God ;” to strike out new truths, or to revive old 
ones; to survey the wonders of creation ; and to analyse him- 
self, the most wonderful, the most intricate, the most compound, 
but the best organized machine ofall. This it is that will tura 
every idea to its proper account ; that will make a little know- 
ledge go a great way, and cause him who has but a small por- 
tion of time for study, to appear much wiser than he who de- 
votes his whole life to the acquisition of ideas, but forgets the 
more important part of arranging them. 

Conversation is also particularly useful in forming right as 
sociations, but not that sort of conversation that is too gener- 
ally in use. We seem to think that the society of a companion 

era friend is a license for trifling and frivolous talk; this may 
do very well for temporary amusement, and when nothing else 
is required it is sufficient ; but it is not the sort of communica- 
tion that is calculated:to improve the mind, nor is it that which 
will at all times give pleasure to a wise man: his business is 
to get wisdom, and to use it; nov is he ever better amused 
than when employed in one or other of these pursuits. The 
conversation most conducive to improvement, is that which 
enters into the illustration of principles, or the examination of 
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opinions; for there is no man, however well informed, but who 


has yet to learn the beauty of some principle, either in natural 
or moral philosophy; or who has still some opinion that wants 
correction: this is the province of conversation ; for such is 
the nature of the human mind, that with every possible exer- 
tion of its own towards gaining correct notions, there will be 
still some error left behind, that but for the kind and impartial 
eye of a friendjwould ever remain : and not only so, but as there 
are no two men whose ideas are exactly alike, the coalition of 
sentiment will open to each a fresh source of information, and 
tend to enlarge as well as arrange the general understanding ; 


but men who would receive this advantage from conversation, - 


must remember to seek for companions that are fitted for it. 
It is not every fool a man meets that can either give or receive 
information; nor does charity in its most extended light re- 
quire that he should throw away that time in trying to beat 
sense into a blockhead, that might-be better spent in rational 
society., Men whose object is to promote knowledge and vir- 
tue, and who are active in the pursuit of that object, are best 
fitted for associates; for in their society wisdom presides, and 
receiving her full tribute of attention and respect, directs them 
unerringly towards the palace of truth. 

Another useful means of arranging our ideas, is committing 
our thoughts to writing. A man cannot write without first 
determining on what he shall write; and he cannot determine 
without some reflection. It is true, the immense heap of rub- 
bish, in the shape of books, proves that if men cannot write 
without reflection, they can at least write without sense; but 
this is an abuse of the practice, to which the best and most-sa* 
jutary means of improvement are at all times liable. Men may 
write nonsense if they will, but they are not obliged to do so; 
nor will that man be liable to fall into this error who keeps his 
proper object in view. Men who write for the instruction of 
themselves or of others, should remember that good sense is the 
principal thing; and he who neglects that, to make fine sen- 
‘tences or round periods, had better not! write at all: it will 
only get him into the habit of substituting sound for sense ; 
but if he studies to put good sense in plain and clear language, 
he will serve himself and others too; for it is that which every 
rational man is in search of: and here I cannot help strongly 
recommending the plan pursued by Dr. Franklin, and some 
of his friends—a plan which, I can say from experience, is 
productive of much good. Let five or six individuals, who 
are desirous of enlarging their understandings, form them- 
selves into a society, and meet once a week; let each write an 
essay upon one and the same subject, to be appointed by the 
society the week before; and at the next meeting let each 
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essay be read twice; the first time without any remarks, but 
the second time let it undergo as many corrections and im- 

rovements in grammar, style, and sense, as can be suggested. 
The beneficial effects of this plan will soon be felt; I prac- 
tised it myself, with a few friends, for several years; and we 
now look back with pleasure and satisfaction on the days of 
our junta. 

The last, though not the least, point that I shall mention, 
as being absolutely necessary to be attended to in the arrange- 
ment of our ideas, is justice. He who in his thoughts, his 
conversation, and his writings, uniformly remembers that 
justice and propriety should controul. them all, will, in the 
course of time, bring all his associations so nicely in unison 
with this principle, that it will be hardly possible for him to . 
reason superficially, or to pass an unjust judgment. This is 
the summit of the human understanding ; beyond this it cannot 
go. Having, therefore, pointed out the road which leads to 
mental excellence, I shall conclude by noticing some of the 
impediments which the traveller will meet in his way. 

Idleness is the source of all evil, and more or less it assails 
every man; he who gives way to it must never hope to pass 
the moral equator; if he is ignorant, indolence will keep 
him so; if he isnot ignorant, indolence wil] soon make him so; 
for it not only prevents a man from gaining knowledge, but 
if he has any it will surely rob him of it—it is a sword that 
cuts two ways, and is so effectual in its movements, that one 
might as well attempt to bring a dead man to life as to give 
sense or wisdom toan idle man. Idleness, like a periodical 
disease, assails a man at different seasons; its first attack is 
when he has little or no understanding—and its second when 
he has acquired a tolerable share—and then it is that it is most 
likely to succeed; for intolerable ignorance will sometimes 
shame a man into exertion, but when he has acquired a mode- 
rate share of intellect, he is then as wise as most of his neigh- 
bors; and as they do not wish him to surpass themselves in 
knowledge, they hold out no stimutfus for him to go on, but 
rather retard him in his pursuit, by praising him and taking no- 
tice of him, and raise his vanity to so inordinate a degree, that 
this embryo of a mind thinks it knows all thatis worth know- 
ing. Apathy and neglect of study is a natural consequence—the 
little knowledge that it possessed is starved out, and in ashort 
time nothing but idolence and vanity is left. The wise man is 
on his guard to prevent this; he knows that the mind, like the 
body, requires a constant succession of food ; and in propor; 
tion as it advances in excellence, so its exercise must be in= 

creased and its resources enlarged. 
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Another obstacle opposed to mental improvement is a wan 
dering orind. There are some men who will wander from 
ed to point, like children at play, often tired before they 

egin; they will touch at every species of knowledge, and 


become in the course of one month compleat seientific dab< — 


blers, capable of talking on any subject, but of reasoning 
. upon none. This is a class of men that will never rival Newton 
or supersede Locke, but who flutter about like butterflies, proud 
of their plumage, which is indeed all that they possess. Men of 
more moderate pretensions are well aware that there is much 
more knowledge in the world than any one man can acquire, 
and in consequence they very prudently confine themselves 
within contain limits: nor do they think it any disgrace to be 
ignorant of that which does not immediately belong to them, 
or to which they have not thought proper to devote their at- 
tention. For the soundness of a man’s judgment, or the ex- 
tent of his merit, is not measured by the versatility of his 
mind, but rather by the correctness of his reasoning and the 
propriety of his actions. . 

' A third obstacle is conceit—some men are so intolerably 
conceited, that they cannet even listen with patience to an 
opinion contrary totheir own. They think nobody right but 
themselves; and if you watch them, you will find that although 
their opinions change as often as the weathercoek, and start 
round asit were from north to south at one motion, yet they 
never acknowledge themselves wrong, or allow that they ever 
entertained a contrary idea. Such men as these are indeed 
weathercoeks: they turn and turn again, but never advance 
a single step, nor do they quit the pivot of conceit round 


which they turn, until they drop off and sink into oblivion. The 


man however who is in pursuit of wisdom, must not enly change 
his opinion, but he must see and acknowledge that he has. 
changed it; he must not only turn round, but he must also 
move forwards; for who will take the trouble to point out 
those errors which we cannot see ourselves, if we do not ac- 
knowledge the correction ; or of what use is it to change our 
opimons if we do not change them for the better? Con- 
eeit then is a great evil—he who would be wise must court re- 
proof, he must listen to the censure of his enemy, and seek the 
advice of his friend. 

I could dwell much on this subject, Mr. Editor, but I haye 
already exceeded thé limits I intended, and shall therefore, for 
the present, take my leave. Tam, your’s, &c. 


Kingsland Road, Oct. 4, 1812, ‘TismoTMEUSs, 
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_ “ For from the least of them even unto the greatest of them, every ove 
is given to covetousness; and from the prophet even unto the priest, 
every one dealeth falsely. They have healed also the hurt of my people 
slightly, saying, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” when there is no peace, Were they’ 
ashamed when they had committed abomination? nay, they were not at 
all ashamed, neither could they blush; therefore they shall fall among, 
them that fall: at the time that I visit them they shall be cast down, saith 
the Lord.”—Jzrr. vi. 13, 14, 15. 


4 


TPE state of the Jewish nation, at the period when the 
~™ above prophecy was delivered, must have been truly de- 
plorable, when st should seem that the whole people were s@ 
corrupt, from the smallest to the greatest, that there was no. 
hope of their amendment; and they, were doomed. to falk 
among the surrounding nations, by that Ged who had chosen 
them for his peculiar people, and whose threats they knew hy 
woeful experience had neyer been made in vain. 
As the people of England, in consequence of professing ta 
be a reformed Christian nation, and from having been hereto- 
fore so highly favoured by heaven, have indulged themselves. - 
in the belief that they are objects of Ged’s peculiar favour and 

regard, it will be well for us to examine, if, like them, we have 
pot been unmindful of such mercies, and to have deserved the 
same reproof and the same judgment: and to those who ob- 
serve the varying manners of mankind, it must be obvious that 
the character is as applicable to this nation as ever it was to the 
Jewish nation. We pray God, that by timely repentance and 
amendment of our ways, we may not be exposed to the same 
calamities: for when we look at the corruptions. of the court, 
of our nobles, our parliaments, and the priesthood, what can 
we expect but that from so foul a fountain must issue waters 
that are unclean, and that every other class of the people will, 
_ from such vile examples, hecome grossly corrupt, and hardened 
in their iniquities ? 

Since our last review, various and important have been the 
events of a political kind which bave transpired; and that 
which is not the least worthy of our notice—a dissolution of 
the House of Commons—a house that has added more to the 
burthens of the people, and taken from them more of their 
rights and liberties, than any House of Commons that ever 
before existed; that has sanctioned the most barefaced cor- 
ruptions, and shielded from punishment the vilest criminals ; 
which has veted a declining ministry incapable of guiding the 
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reins of government to-day, and the fittest and wisest of states- 
men on the morrow—that in fact has been so completely 
subservient to the borough faction, that it has reminded us of 
the parliaments of France before the revolution, whose sole 
business was to register the edicts of the minister. Indeed so 
gross has their conduct appeared to us, that the whole vocabu-. 
lary of the English language does not seem sufficient to des 
scribe the vastness of their delinquency. The following ex- 
tract from Sir Francis Burdett’s admirable address to the Elec- 
tors of Westminster, will furnish some faint outline, and shew 
us what we have to expect from a House of Commons so cir- 
cumstanced as that which has been dissolved :— 


= 


“ Neither can I, with truth, profess that I shall be highly, 


or at all gratified, by being returned a member of'an assembly 
where corruption is acknowledged to bé as ‘ notorious as the 
sun at noon-day,’ and where ‘ practices which would have 
made our forefathers startle. with indignation, in utter oblivion 
of every former maxim and feeling of parliament,’ have been 
impudently avowed, and shamelessly justified. This has 
brought us into a situation almost impossible, within the limits 
of an advertisement, to depict. Nine hundred millions of 
debt; inland fortresses under the name of barracks; an army 
of German and other foreign mercenaries; an army of spies 
and informers; of tax and excise agents; an inquisition of pri- 
vate property; a phantom for a king; a degraded aristocracy ; 
an oppressed people; a confiding parliament; irresponsible 
ministers; a corrupt and intimidated press; pensioned jus- 
tices; packed juries; vague and sanguinary laws, sometimes 
shamefully relaxed, at other times violently stretched beyond 
their tone ; which, together with a host of failures of foreign 
expeditions, and the present crushing burthen of taxation, ar@ 
some of the bitter fruits of corruption in the House of Com- 
mons. <A House of Commons, the members of which did, 
agreeably toa return laid before it in 1808, put into their own 


pockets 178,994/. a-year in sinecures, salaries, and pensions, - 


besides their staff-appointments, and their commissions, and 
besides the money received by their wives and other relations. 
In fact, the whole of the evil arises here—those who vote the 
money are, some way or other, interested in the expenditure of 
it. The small number of independent men have no weight at 
all. . 

‘“‘ Gentlemen, it is often affirmed, that the savings in our 
power to make from sinecures and pensions, would afford no 
relief to the people: let us take a few out of numerous instan- 
ces. The House of Commons itself, in sheer places and pen- 
sions, swallows as much as would give fifty shillings a-year to 


71,224 families. Would this be nothing ? Would it not be felt 
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by the people ? Lord Arden, brother to the late minister, with 
reversion to the late minister himself, receives from his sine- 
cures 38,574/. a-year. Thisis the exactsum stated; butit — 
is said; that he has besides immense sums arising from interest. 
Here is support all the year round, at 12 shillings a-week, for 
more thana thousand families. ‘The same may be said for the 
family of Grenville. The Duke of Grafton’s sinecures and 
pensions would maintain half as many; and in short, it is in this 
way the nation is impoverished, and reduced to misery. ‘The 
Lord Chief Justice, Ellenborough, besides his salary, receives 
in sinecures 8,993/. a-year; besides having offices to sell, and: 
participating in the emoluments of his own gaoler. ‘The sine- 
cures of the Chief Justice would keep 300 families. Mr. Gar- 
nier, the apothecary-general, has a clear 12,000/. a-year ac- 
cording to his own acknowledgment ;—besides the sums given 
to the princes out of the droits of Admiralty, the king’s private 
property in the funds, exempted from the income tax, and 
Mr. Addington (the maker and the breaker of the treaty of 
Amiens) in 1801, misapplying upwards of 50,0002. (voted for 
the civil list) as a loan to the Duke of York, only a small part 
of which has been repaid, and that without interest. What 
noble examples they set us, of making sacrifices—and for re- 
conciling the people to their sufferings, from the weight of the 
taxes, and the distresses of the times.” 
If we add to this an extract from Lord Cochrane to the same 
‘electors, and if these statements are true, the picture is com- 
lete. 
« Gentlemen, it appears on the pension list of the navy, for 
the year 1810, that ‘ thirty-one commissioners, commissioners” 
wives and clerks, have 3899/. more amongst them than 1s paid 
. to all the wounded officers of the navy of England!—Thirteen 
daughters of admirals and captains, some of whom fell in the 
service of their country, have amongst them all, from the gra- 
titude of the nation, a sum less than a commissioner’s wis’ 
dow!—viz. . 
A Daughters of the gallant Capt. Courtney, 10/. 10s. each per ann. 
1 ditto of Adimiral Sir A. Mitchell, 
2 ditto of Admiral Epworth, 
qd ditto of Admiral Kepple, > 251. each. 
j ditto of Captain Mann, ( 
4 ditto of Admiral Muriarte, 


Captain Johnson receives 45/, a-year for the loss of an arm: 
and poor Lieutenant Chambers, who lost both his legs, gets 
80/. whilst the clerk of the ticket office retires on 700/. 

“To speak Jess in detail, 32 flag officers, 22 captains, 
50 lieutenants, 180 masters, 36 surgeons, 23 pursers, 91 hoat- 
swains, 97 gunners, 202 carpenters, 4] cooks, cost the country 


tar 
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AQ28/. less than the net proceeds of the sinecures of Lords 
Arden, Camden, and Buckingham !-—All the superannuated 
admirals, captains, and lieutenants, have but 1012/. more 
amongst them than Earl Camden’s sinecure alone !— All that 
is paid to the wounded officers of the British navy, and to the 
wives and children, of those dead. or killed inaction, does not 
amount, by 214/, to as much as Lord Arden’s sinecure!-—The 
Marquis of Buckingham’s sineeure will maintain the whole 
victualling departments at Chatham, Dover, Gibraltar, the 
Downs, Heligoland, Malta, Cape of Good Hope, and Rio 
Janeiro, and leave 6,466/. in the Treasury. Three of these 
comfortable sinecures would maintain the dock yard esta- 
blishments at Portsmouth and Plymouth; and the sinecures: 
and offices executed wholly by deputy, would more than main-. 


tain the ordinary establishment of all the royal dock yards 


in-the kingdom. Calculating at the rate of allowance made 
for Captain Johnson’s arm, Lord Arden’s sinecures are equal 
tothe value of 1022 captains’ arms; or, by poor Lieutenant, 
Chambers’ pension, to 488 pair of lieutenants’ legs ! ; 

“ Comment is unnecessary; Such, gentlemen, is the reward 
for long and faithful services; that, for exertion, | have al- 
ready sbewn you.” 

if these things be true, and the next parliament should walk, 


jn the steps of their predecessors—the die is cast—the ruin of 


the country is sealed; and it only remains for the good man 


to retire into his chamber, and wait with awful resignation the, 


dreadfal storm that hovers over and is ready to burst upon the; 


nation; and then with ptayer to God, and the exereise of every _ 


private virtue, to hope that he may escape the general cala- 
rity; for unless we have a speedy and radical reform, a revo~ 


~ Jution or military despotism, with national bankruptcy, appears 


to us.as the inevitable result of the mad career our governor, 

are so eagerly pursuing. But if we cast our eye on the late 
elections, what hope do they present of better councils? Alas ! 
we see the same members returned in general, and most of 
them professing to act upon the same principles that have 
brought the country into its present perilous condition: and 
Mr. Canning boldly declares, that he will not vote for reform 
in parliament; yet such is the apathy of the people, and so 
great is the corrupt influence that prevails, that he is elected 
by a great majority. Muchas we deplore the return of such 
men, we’ cannot but rejoice that such half-measured men as 
Brougham, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Sheridan, have been re- 
jected; it is such men that keep up the delusive hopes of the 
people, and are if possible more injurious than our present 
openly corrupt and profligate ministers. Indeed it has long 
appeared to us desirable, if we are.to be ruined, that the men 
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ho have begun it shall carry it on to its completion, that om 
them may fall all the responsibility and the punishment. One 
gleam of pleasure offers itself to our notice in the return for 
Westminster, in which two worthy men are elected without 
oppositian, giving us a noble example, and a proof of the 
“power of virtue, that in a place where government are sup- 
posed to possess the greatest influence, in the very vortex of 
the court, ministers have not dared to start a rival candidate. 
We also feel pleasure in reflecting on the noble stand made 
against corruption, in the city of London; and do hope, that 
where the people have the power, they will shew their hatred 
of the present measures, and call aloud for peace and reform. 
But so great is the influence of the berough faction, few places 
present the opportunity; and the probability is, that the next 
parliament, composed of the same materials as the last, and: 
having a longer lease to act upon, will pursue those measures. 
which we dread to contemplate, and the effect of which time 
must be the mighty arbiter. be 
Both parties, Whigs and Tories, fatten alike upon war, cor- 
_ ruption, and the miseries of the people. ‘The late struggle for 
power between these two parties, and a.third, which is rising 
into consequence, through the false military fame of one of its 
_ branches, demonstrate that it isnot the good of the nation, or 
the fitness to. govern that is considered, but who has got the 
greatest parliamentary interest; that is, who possesses the 
power to violate the constitution in the most-eminent degree, 
by robbing the people of their rights, and sending members to 
parliament instead,of the people. It has proved that our go- 
vernment is changed, and that these vile factions have usurped 
the power of government from the monarch, whose. interest 
and that of his people must. be the same; and that we are al- 
ternately governed by these borough factions, who revel in the 
plunder of the people, got rich by war, and fatten by our keen- 
est distresses. 
» Under such circumstances what can we expect but every ad- 
dition to our grievances? and nothing but the prince and the 
people being roused from their lethargy, and uniting their 
voices, to demand in language not to be misunderstood or dis- 
~ regarded, a restoration of their rights, ean save this devoted 
‘country from impending ruin; for when we look around, what 
but distress assails our eyes and ears—the poor manufacturer 
starving for bread, and almost universal bankruptcy resulting 
from wild speculation and paper currency. We confess that 
while we deplore the individual suffering, we cannot but res 
joice at every blow given to this delusive system: and the fai- 
ute of those great houses that have been considered invulners 
able, we think must have this tendency in an eminent degrees 
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as well as make the mercantile interest cry out for peace, whe 
have hitherto bellowed for war, because it contributed to en-_ 
rich themselves. : 

The prohibition of commerce on the continent, and the re- 
cent war with America, seems to promise that peace alone can 
save this class of society from ruin, and that when their inter- 
est is affected by war, they will join against the ministry, and 
force them to make peace. For we are fully persuaded, that 
nothing will induce them to seek for peace till the general 
voice demands it—their interest is too deeply connected with 
war to make it otherwise desirable. Witness their insolent 
rejection of the last moderate proposal made by the Emperor 
of France. Much do we regret their folly, and fear that such 
favourable'terms will never again be offered: but we cannot 
desert Spain (hypocritical cant !)—we have never been fighting 
for the Spaniards, but for ourselves, under the name of Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh ; and while Buonaparte has freed them from 
the feudal system, tythes, and the inquisition—we expect the 
Spaniards should hail us as friends when we wish to retain 
them all. In fact, this nation has shewn so little disposition to 
ameliorate the condition of Spain, that it must be clear to 
every thinking man, the Spanish people would be happier un- 
der the government of a Buonaparte than that of Terdinand 
and the Cortes; and of course can feel no wish for our success. 
We may tell them that they ought to fight the enemy; but 
their answer must be like the ass in the fable—‘ Will he put 
more than two panniers on my back?” But it is said our pros- 
pect brightens in Spain—so much the worse for the people; . 

‘for unless you give them liberty your interference is a curse; 
but what are these successes ?—such as have occurred before, 
and have been followed by defeat. 

It is the interest of Buonaparte to keep ourarmy there, and if 
he can amuse us till he has subdued Alexander, what, can pre- 
vent his overrunning Spain, at any moment that he pleases? 
But, says our corrupt press, he is got into a trap: Alexander 
in the front, and Bernadotte in his rear; he will never return — 
to France. Vain hopes! the latter is his friend, and playing 
the deepest part in this dreadful tragedy ; and the former, who 
dare not head his own army, has neither wisdom or courage 
to oppose his more wise and powerful opponent. Blind indeed 
must that man be, who cannot see more than mortal hands en- 
gaged in late events. Buonaparte, like Cyrus, appears to us 
raised up by the Almighty, to chastise the nations, and punish 
their oppressors : and Jet it not be objected, that he is (what 
we are ready to admit) atyrant; such an one onty could be 
fit for the dirty work : and scripture informs us it is such men 
the Deity frequentiy makes use of ; and rewards them for their 
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trouble, though he afterwards punishes them, as in the in- 
stance of Nebuchadnezzar, Ezekiel xxix. 18, 19. “ Son of man, 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon caused his army to serve-a 
great service against Tyrus: every head was made bald, and 
every shoulder was peeled; yet had he no wages, nor his army, 
for T'yrus, for the service that he had served against it. There- 
fore thus saith the Lord God: behold, I will give the jand of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon; and he sliall 
take her multitude, and take her spoil, and take her prey; and 
it shall be the wages for his army.” 
Like him, we fear Buonaparie is performing a great service, 
and will have similar wages. Every thing falls before him, 
and his armies seem directed by a power that cannot be con- 
_ trouled, and all human circumstances seem equally to fa- 
wour his undertakings. In Russia, what have the people to 
fight for?—they are held in no more estimation than cattle. 
What change of masters can make their condition worse, while 
in every change they may indulge the hope of being bettered ? 
but it seems to matter nothing to- this country what we tight 
for, so the war can be continued. Slavery, superstition, the 
Mahometan, the Grecian, or the Remish church, are all ob- 
jects of our wide extended charity; and while’ we are the 
cause ofall the calamity, we are astonished that- Buonaparte 
can patiently behold the destruction of Moscow ; and this hy- 
pocritical cant is imposed upon us by men who sanctioned the 
bloody business at Gopenhagen; and who can glory in the. 
murders of the tomahawk and scalping knife! surely, unless 
we amend our ways, this country must drink of the cup that 
is poured out without mixture. Feeling as we do for the 
safety and happiness of our country, we would fain’ rouse them 
from their lethargy, and call upon all who profess the Christian 
name to join in petitioning for peace, and reform in parliament. 
When therights ofthe dissenters were attacked, they could speak 
with a voice that made the minister tremble; and is it possi- 
‘ble they can be insensible to the sufferings of their country, and 
‘the whole of Europe? Where are those men that could load 
the table of the House of Lords with petitions in favour of 
toleration? Ifthey are deserving the name of Chiristians, or 
the enjoyment of liberty themseives, they will come forward 
with the same force, and no dowlt with the same effect, to ob- 
tain peace for bleeding Kurope, and a radical reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament. By so doing they may be the 
means of averting the heavy judgments that fiang over our d= 
voted country; and bringing upon themseives the blessing of 
those, that are ready to perish. Amidst all these gloomy eiiece 
tions, one thing supperts our drooping spirits—that Ged ts 
the governor of the universe—that no event happens but by 
You. il, 3Z 
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his direction, and that the end of that must be general and 
universal good. He has promised to raise up a kingdom 
which shall not be destroyed; “ and when (Daniel vii. 27) the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High.” Butas this has not been accomplished, 
and as in most countries the vilest and weakest have had the 
upper hand, this change cannot take place without great con-, 
vulsion and bloodshed. Believing as we do, that the work is 
begun, and that he who has the direction will complete his de- 
sign--we can look forward toa period with delight, in which 
men shall learn war no more; but every man shall sit down 
under his own vine, and bis own fig tree, and none shall make 
him afraid: and however contrary appearances are at present, 
we feel confident that it will take place, for God himself has 
spoken it. ‘ 
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ON SUPERSTITION, 


UPERSTITION, whatever may be the reason of it, prevails among all 
nations, whether rude or civilized. It proceeds undoubtedly from 
the fear of evil, and from the ignorance of its causes, or of its remedy, 
At least this alone 1s sufficient to imprint it.in the minds ofall men. The 
calamities of natare, plagues, sickness, unforeseen accidents, destructive 
phenomena, all the latent causes of pain and death, are so untversal on 
earth, that it would be very surprising if man had not been deeply affect- 
ed with them in every age. But this natural fear must always have in- 
creased, or have been magnified, in proportion to ignorance and sensi- 
bility. Ibmust have given rise to the worship of the elements that are 
‘niost destructive to the earth, such as manifest themselves in inundations, 
conflagrations, and plagues; and to the worship of animals, whether ve- 
" mnomous or voracious, but always noxious. Hence too must have arisen 
the worship of men who have done the greatest injuries to mankind, of 
conquerors, of fortunate impostors, of the workers of prodigies, appa- 
rently good or bad; and the worship of invisible and imaginary beings, 
supposed to lie concealed im every instrument of destruction. Refleg- 
tion, and the study of nature, must have insensibly lessened the number 
of these invisible agents, and the human mind must have arisen from ido- 
latry to theism; but this last simple and sublime idea will always have re- 
mained imperfect and confused in the minds of the vulgar, and mixed 
with a multitude of errors and fancies. Revelation had confirmed and 
perfected the idea of the dectrine of the unity of God; and, perhaps, a . 
more pure religion would then have been established, had not the northern 
barbarians, who poured in upon the several provinces of the Roman eme 
pire, brought aloog with them their own sacred prejudices, which could 
not be dispelled but by other fables. Unfortunately, Christianity was 
preached to men incapable of understanding it thoroughly. They would 
not embrace it, unless it were attended with that external pomp and show 
ie which ignorance delights, Jnterested motives burthened it, and’ de- 
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based it. more and more with other observances, and constantly invented 
new doctrines and miracles, which were the more revered, as they were 
the less credible. The nations, engaged during twelve centuries in divid- 
ing and contesting about the several provinces of an universal monarchy, 
Which one nation had formed in less than two hundred years, admitted, 
without examination, all the errors which the priests, after much contro- 
versy, had agreed to teach the multitude, But the clergy, too numerous 
to maintain any unanimity of opinion, had fomented the seeds of divi- 

_ sion, which mst sooner or Inter be communicated to the people. The 
time came, when the same spirtt of ambition and avarice that actuated 
the whole church, exerted itself with great avimosity against many su- 
perstitions that were universally adopted.—Haynal. 


MAHOMETANISM. 


In viewing Mahomet’s system of religion, there are many parts of it 
which seem copied from the Christian, the Jewish, and the Pagan religions. 
It is difficult to tell which is the greater, the purity of some parts of this 
doctrine, or the absurdity of oiber parts. The greatest absurdities, or 
those which tend most effectually to promote impurity of manners, are the 
Prophet's ideas of heaven or bell. Paradise, or the place of future re- . 
wards, he makes to abound with rivers, trees, and shady groves; wine, 
without its intoxicating quality, isto be there served out to believers, 
who, as they enjoy perpetual youth, their powers of enjoyment are to be 
enlarged and invigorated, according to the delights they are to enjoy. 
Mahomet celebrates the pearls and diamonds, robes of silk, palaces of 
marble, dishes of gold, numerous attendauts, wines, and dainties, with 
the whole train of seusual luxury, reserved for the faithful in these re- 
gions. In hell, the place of future punishments, the wicked are to drink 
nothing but boiling, stinking water; eat nothing but briers and thorns, 

-and the fruit of a tree that grows inthe sortom of weLL, whose bran- 
ches resemble thé heads of pevits, and whose fruit shall be in their bel- 
lies like burning pitch; they are to breathe nothing but hot winds, and 
dwell for ever ia continual burning, fire, and smoke.—Hodson’s Accom- 
plished iutor. : 


CATHOLIE€ LEGENDS. 


A traveller on the continent has remarked, that the legendary tales of 
the Catholic faith have been much more frequently taken by painters as 
ihe subject of their performances, than the authentic occurrences of scrip- 
ture. For one assumption of Christ we find twenty of the virgin; and 
fifty miracles of pretended saints for one really performed by Jesus or 
his apostles. The fact is curious, but it is characteristic: while we may 

earry the observation still furiher, and remark, that from some hidden 
but perhaps very natural analogy, the interpolated passages of scripture 
have furnished an infinitely greater number of paintings for the-churches 
of Catholic countries, than perhaps the whole of the remainder of those 
scriptures taken together, ‘The removal of the legends of reputed saints 
and martyrs, might indeed cause a considerable diminution in the collec- 
tions of France and Italy; but the destruetion of the legends taken from 
the two first chapters of Matthew and of Luke, would leaye them little 
more than bare walls and unornamented altars. 


PRIESTCRAFT. 
The kings of Spain, more jealous of their power than other sovereigns, 
endeavoured to support it, by establishing a more uniform system of su- 
erstition. They were not sensible that the opinions of men, concerning 
an unkoown Being, cannot be ali the same. Jn vain did reason expostu- 
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late with those weak monarchs, alleging that no power had aright to 
prescribe to men what they were to think; that society, in order to sup- 


port itself, is under no necessity of restraining the freedom of the souls — 


that to compel men to subscribe to certain articles of faith, is to exact a 


tn oath, which makes a mana traitor to his conscience, in order that. 


may be a faithful subject ; and that a citizen who serves his country, 


is, ina political light, preferable to him who is orthodox to no purpose, — 


These permanent and incontestable principles were not attended to— 


they were overruled by the prospect of great advantage, and still more 


by the furious clamours of a multitude of fanatical priests, who hastened 


to assume the supreme authority. The prince, thus reduced to become 


their slave, was forced to abandon his subjects to their caprices, to suffer 
them to be oppressed, and to become an idle spectator of the cruelties ex« 
ercised against them. From that time, superstitious manners, beneficial 
only to the priesthood, became prejudicial to society. A people thus 
corrupt and degenerate were the most cruel of any. ‘Their obedience to 


« 
sant 


the monarch was subordinate to the will of the priest, who oppressed 


every other power, and was in fact the sovereign of the state.--Raynai. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
\ WHEN Cynthia throws her silv’ry light, 
Decking with robes of radiance bright, 
The shadowy form of stilly night, 
Tis sweet to roam! 


On her enradiane’d orb to gaze, 
And cherish, ’mid her soften’d rays, 
The mem’ry of departed days, 5 
4 “Or joystocome. ~ 
To trace along the rhurm’ring stream, 
Her fire-reflecttug, lightsome beam, 
That, like illusive Fancy’s dream, 
Gilds the black waves. 


Or wander shadowy groves among, 
Where, fitful, o’er the path-way flung, 
Or high ’mid op’ning foilage hung, 

it playful laves. 


So ’mid the gloom of memory’s years, 

Serene, some peaceful hour appears; 

That deck’d in smiles, or dew’d in tears, 
Tints the dark scene, 


Time flies! when here again I stray, 
The hour that prompts this idle lay, 
ltself may pour one pleasing ray, 
O'er what has been. 


